TIANITY. By the Rev. Huen Price Hugues, M.A. 
“Gospel and the Age” Series, Volume XIII. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
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Prize Medal, 
4 EDINBURGH, 1886. Y 


ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 


Es1 ap. 


Rockbank Mills, and : 
78U. 


West Blackhall Street, GR E E N 0¢ K . 


The oldest and most extensive 


WOOLLEN MANUFACTURERS 


doing business for more than 2 century direct with the consumers, 


RECEIVE WOOL 


on the most ——— terms, for their celebrated A’OO Su uM EK 
and Winter T'weeps, in Cheviot and Saxony Wools, Ladies’ 
Costames, Se Tees, Winceys, Pla a Blankets, &c., &e. 
whieh ace als 


TO BE HAD FOR CASH, AT MILL PR TC ES, IN ANY LENGTH. 


Large Assortment of Patterns seni on Approval, post free. 


£4.700.000. 
£9,000.000. 


INVESTED FUNDS, 
PAID IN CLAIMS, 


NATIONAL 
co wsssi PROVIDENT == 


INSTITUTION 


Assurance, 
ALL THE PROFITS ARE DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED, 
ALREADY DIVIDED, £4.600,000. 


DEATH DUTIES provided for by LIFE ASSURANCE. 


AR THUR SMITHER, 


48, Gracecnurcn Street, 
u.C, Actuary & Secretary. 


JONDON, 


Applications for Agencies invited. 








Dr. Ridge’s 


PATENT COOKED 


Food 


FOR INFANTS AND INYALIDS. 
“ Thisis the most perfect food we have examined” 


CHAS. 


H. PIESSE, M.R.C.S., F.C.S., 


WM. JOHNSTONE, Ph.D., F.C.S., 


Public Analysts. 





Ss. & H. HARRIS’S 


HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES. 


POLISHING PASTE, 


For Metais and Glass of all Deseript ione 


PLATE POWDER. 


Does not injare the Silver. 


BRUNSWICK BLACK, 


For Stovea or [ron Work 


STEEL POWDER, 


For Bright Grates and Fire Irons. 


FURNITURE POLIS 


NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactory—LONDON, E. 


H. 


EXQUISITE MODELS. PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR, 


PATENT 
EYN 


DIAGONAL 
SEAM 
\ \ CORSETS 
Patented in England and on the Jen. 
Will not split in the seams 


tinent, 
A .Jr tear in the Faobric. 
ict Matiein White, Blick, anc dal the Fashion. 
a. thle Colours vt Shuies, iu Italian ¢ loth, 


Satin, and Contil; also in the new _Sanitary 
Wie 


' THREE GOLD MEDALS 


Sold by all Drapers & Ladies’ Ontfitters, 








Squires 
Chemical 
Food. 


and 6S,, at al? Chemists and Stores, 
AND OP 


SQUIRE & SONS, Ber Majesty's Chemists, 
413, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


cee 
ee 


FOR 
DELICATE 
CHILDREN 


In Bottles, 2s., 38. 64d., 














[ GOLD MEDALS 1884-86, | 
USED in THE ROVAL NURSERIES, 


THEBEST FOOD 


FOR 


INFANTS 


‘SAVORY & MOORE 
| LONDON, y- 2/5 se 

















@@ All MSS. to be addressed to 15, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden.—The Editor cannot correspond 
about Articles, nor can the Publishers pledge themselves to return any. 














*,* All communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to 
Mr. NELSON, 23, Laurence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 10th of each month. 




















S'VAN FOUNTAIN PEN 


4 ufactured in 3 Sizes at 10 6. 166, and 25 
ch. Fora Present or Souvenir you could not give 
anything more useful ani appropriate than a 
SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
+ 14-carat Gold —therefore never corrodes 
. Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out 
. Instantly ready for use. 
- Writes continuously for many hours 
. Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 
. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and ink pots 
- Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evaporation 
. For every writer in every land a necessity. 
FrnaLiy.—As nearly perfect as inventive skill can 
produce, 
FOR WEDDING & COMPLIWENTARY PRESENTS, 
THE IDEAL OBJECE. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select 
a suitable pen. Complete I/lustrated Catalogue sent post 
Sree on application, 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
98, Cheapside, E.C., or 95a, Regent Street. W 


MYIave wnre 


BEST Established — 


AND 


CHEAPEST. 


S 


INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, 

AND THE AGED. 
In Patent Air-tieht Tins. 





azilso suitabie for Skirt and Dress Linings. 
Ask tor RICHARDSON’S Linen Foundations. 

“Are equal to silk in sound and appearance, but 

far more durable and economical.”’— Lady’s Pictorial 


ARE NEVER “3S, 


RICHARDSON’S COSTUME LINEN 
i 4 VE finely t 


THE BEST FOR 
ALL MATERIALS 





We y woven and tye in 
i {Vii ARTISTIC SHADES.” 
OF ALL £ DRAPERS See ou Mark on all 


(ren ardson, Sons, & Owden, Ltd., Beltast, 


Trad 


Riel 





PEPSALIA 


THE DIGESTIVE TABLE SALT. 


The Lancet says :-—‘ Pepsalia affords a great aid to digestion.’ 


‘Tt cannot be doubted that Pepsalia as a condi- 
ment is far superior to ordinary Table-Salt, and that 
its constant use Prevents Indigestion.” 


tasté 


Pepsalia has the 
table salt, and, like it, is eaten with the food 


exact appearance an 


Beware or Imiratioxs Sursvi 


In Bottles, 1/-, 2/-, and 5!-. from all Chemists, St a 


G 


G. & G. STERN, 62, Gray's Inn Rd., London, W.C. 





COLEMAN’s 


WINCARNIS. 


Liebig’s Extract of Meat & Malt Wine 


IS THE FINEST TONIC IN THE WORLD. 
OVER TWO THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 
Have been received from Medical Men. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS AND ONE SILVER MEDAL 


ave been awarded. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 9. and 4s. 6d. everywhere 
Sole Manutacturers: a 
COLEMAN & CO., Limited, NORWICH and LONDON 
A 26. 9d. Bottle sent Post Free on receipt of 33 Stamps. 





GRAND PRix,Paris, 1889. | 


PRICES 


-Gotp MeDat 2 


CANDLES 


THE FINEST LIGHT FOR DINING AND DRAWING ROOMS. 











MESSRS. ISBISTER’S NEW BOOKS. 








Royal 8vo, Gilt 
top, 10s. 6d. 








Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 








Crown 8vo, Gilt 
top, 3s. 6d. 








Fcap 4to, 3s. 6d. 








Crown 8vo, Gilt 
top, 3s. 6d, 








Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








Crown 8vo, Gilt 
top, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, Gilt 


top, 3s. Gd. 


ISBISTER & CO.,, 





By Phil Robinson. 


BIRDS OF THE WAVE AND WOODLAND. 
By Puit Rosinson, Author of “ The Poets’ Birds,” &c. With 
Fifty Illustrations (several full-page) by CHARLES WHYMPER. 


By Professor Flint. 
~SOcIALISM. By Rosert Fiint, D.D., LL.D., &c., 


Professor of Divinity, Edinburgh University, Author of “ Theism,” 
“ Agnosticism,” &c. 


By the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll. 


“TEN- MINUTE SERMONS. By the Rev. W. 
Rogpertson Nicoiit, M.A., LL.D., Editor of Zhe British 
Weekly, &« 

(Vol. XV. in “ The Gospel and the Age” Series.) 


By A. E. Blanchard. 


TWENTY LITTLE MAIDENS. A Story-Book 
for the Young. By Amy E. BLancHaRD. With Sixteen full- 
page Illustrations by Ipa Waucu. 


By Canon Knox Little. 


“LABOUR AND SORROW. Sermons on Some 
Aspects of Human Life. By the Rev. W. J. Knox LITTLE, 
M.A., Canon of Worcester Cathedral. 

(Vol. XI. in “ The Gospel and the Age” Series.) 


By Professor Dillon. 


“THE SCEPTICS OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Job, Koheleth, and Agur. With a new English text 
of Job and Ecclesiastes. By Professor E. J. DiLLon. 


By Alexander Gordon. 


“NORTHWARD HO! Stories of Carglen. By 
ALEXANDER GorDON, Author of “The Folks o’ Carglen,” &c. 
With a Frontispiece. 


By the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 


ESSENTIAL CHRISTIANITY. And other Ser- 
mons. By the Rev. HucH Price Hucues, M.A., 
“Social Christianity,” &c. 

(Vol. XILL. in “ The Gospel and the Age” Series.) 


By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence. 


VOICES AND SILENCES. By the Very Rev. 
H. D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester, Author of 
“Dreamland in History,” &c. 

(Vol. XIV. in “ The Gospel and the Age” Series.) 


LimireD, 15 & 16, TavisTOCK STREET, CoveNT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Author of 
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Supplied to the 
7 bS) QUEEN 

A. g > Ww K 4 G/T’ AND 
ext Yj Gee! (i 4) | Royal Family. 





: “ i Z X\ If any “gene eo ex- 
By i" "Yj a \y nce Bou s ) ie 
rc. YY —Yy _ supplied us Hovis” is 
Wy _ ye 
Uy Yj (the cost of which will 
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- _ S. FITTON & SON, 

of _ Millers, 
_ MACCLESFIELD, 
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NEW _ CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 


“’* GOOD CHEER, 1894, 


(the Christmas Number of “GOOD WORDS” containing : 
THE MINISTER’S DOG. 
By MaarTen Maarrens, Author of God’s Fool.” Xe. 
THE [NTERREGNUM IN FAIRY LAND. 
By JOHN Davipson, Author of “‘ Fleet Street Ex logu 5,” &c 


THE LAIRD’S DAUGHTER. 


> 


By ALEXANDER GorDOon, Author of “ Northward Ho!” &c. 
AN EMIGRANT. 


By NATHARINE TyNAN-HINKSON, Author of “ Cuckoo Songs,” &e. 


HOW HE CAME OUT AT THE OTHER SIDE. 


By Witttam Canton, Author of * The Invisible Playmate,” &c. 


“THE FOOL’ OF THE FOUR CORNERS. 


By G. b. Burciy, Author of “ His Lordship,” &c. 


HELD IN AMBUSH. | A STRANGE EXPIATION. 


By Epwin WHELPTON. By GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD. 


ROBIN GOODFELLOW. 


By Joun Reip, Author of “ A Chronicle of Small Beer.” 





With numerous Lllustrations bj 
A. 7. Goodman, H. 8. Millar. W. D. Almond, F. Feller, C. E. Brock, W, Thomas Smith, and others 


“8 BATHS OF PEACE, 1894, 


(the Christmas Number of “THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE”), 


CONTAINING 


A GREAT INDISCRETION: A New Complete Story. 
By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of ‘*The Doctor's Dozen,” &c. 
Illustrated by JAMES GREIG 


ISBISTER & CO., Limirep, 15 & 16, Tavistock STREET, CoveNT GarDEN, Lonpon, W.C. 


MR. CROCNETT’S Nw Story THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS 


Which begins in 


GOOD WORDS for Fanuary 


will run throughout the year, and will be about the same size as “* THE RAIDERS,” perhaps @ 
little longer. Tt is concerned auth that most interesting period of Scottish history called ** The 





Killing Time,” and especially with the adventures of those who took the field to resist the unjust 
demands of the King to control their consciences. The Author has based his stories upon the most 
exact records and upon much manuscript and traditional materials collected bv himself. 


It will be Illustrated every month by CHARLES E. BROCK. 


ISBISTER & CO., Limirep, 15 & 16, ‘Tavistock STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LoNDON 
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“MEDICAL GALVANISM” 


FOR THE CURE OF 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, and GOUT. 
HALE’S NEW IMPROVED 


ELECTRIC BELTS AND 
BATTERIES, 


For wearing on the body without blistering or injuring 
the skin. These appliances are PERFECT GENE- 
RATORS of ELECTRICITY, and are most comfortable 
in wear, there being no metallic contact with the skin. 


PRICE ONE GUINEA. 
HALE’S 


ELECTRIC BELT AND 
SUSPENSOR, 


PRICE TWO GUINEAS. 
FOR VARICOCELE, NERVOUS 
DEBILITY, AND EXHAUSTION, 
BLADDER WEAKNESS, &c. 


Pamphlets Gratis. Consultations Free 


ARTHUR HALE & SON, 


MEDICAL GALVANISTS, 
105, REGENT STREET, LONDON, wW. 


CLARKE’S 
‘PYRAMID’ NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD WARMERS. 


; te le By their peculiar con- 
Prices 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, & 6/- each. struction — the glass 
chimney conducting and 
concentrating heat to the 
bottom of the water ves- 
sel — they give a larger 
amount of light and heat 
than can be obtained in 
any other lamp of the 
snmeciass. All are fitted 
with 


Clarke’s New 
Registered Pannikin 


By this invention any 
liquid food can be poured 
out or drunk without 
scum or grease passing 
through the spout, and it 
prevents spilling when 
voured into a feeding 
vottle —so unavoidable 
with all other Pannikins 

’ ° 
Clarke’s Pyramid 
Night Lights, 
are the best in the world, 
and the only suitable ones 
for burning in the above, 
and for hghting passages, 

lobbies, &¢ 


The Burglar’s Horror 





SAM CLARYE EZ 
TENT PYRAM\O 
FOOD waRMek 


Zi 
THE SHADED PAR 
REPRESENTS THE 

PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASC 


N.B.—No Paratlin or other dangerous 
material used in the manufacture of any 
of Clarke’s Lights 


BUKN NINE HOURS, 
In Box, containing # 
Lights, s4d. al Box 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS EVERYWHE 
CLARKE’S “ Pyramid” ‘and * ‘Fairy’ wight Co., Ld. Taio: N.W. 
where a ttere chanld he addressed 





BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 
CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION 
“DIRECTORS. 

Aveazo Conver, Esq., Palace Chambers, Westminster 

Wituam Surrox Gover, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 
Queen Street Place, City. 

Taomas Epuunp He.ure, Esq., Clapham, 8.W. 

Wiuwram Ggorcr Lemon, Esq., J.P., Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

Wicuram Surra, Esq., Upper Norwood. 

Russert Parker Tartor, Esq., London Bridge, E.C. 

Epwarp Bran Unperuiti, Esq.. LL.D. (Honorary Secretary 
Baptist Missionary Society), Hampstead, 

Taowas Henny Weis, Esq., Denmark Hill, S.E 

AUDITORS. 

Aczseo Hexry Baynes, Esq. (Secretary Baptist Missionary 
Society), Furnival Street, Holborn. 

Roranr Rar, Esq., Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Moystacy Houmns, Esq., Paternoster Row, E.C 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. Henay Gover & Son, Adelaide Place, London Bridge 
MANAGING DIRECTOR yt ACTUARY. 

Wruam Surron Gover, Esq., F.LA., 

ASSISTANT ACTUARY. eed Fiziv Gover, Esq., 

F.8.S. 


SUB-MANAGER. 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1894. 
NEW BUSINESS. 


—Joun Witkinson Farzey, Esq. 











1,180 Policies issued for £207,502 
New Premium Income . ; 6,247 
ataasataeed OF ‘THE YEAR. 

Premiums : £133,672 

Interest, é&c e 58,422 
ACCUMULATED FUND. 192,094 

Laid by in the year £39,730 

Acoumulated Fund on ‘Stat January, 1894 £1,431, 303 

Claims aod Bonuses paid under Company’s Policies £1,747,643 


Active and Influential Agents wanted. 








LONG WAISTED. A CREAT SUCCESS. 
N Ee 
200 Dozen or 2,400 Pairs of this Celebra- 
= 1 rien ger delivered this season in 
ondon per day. The great question 
ofthe day with all Ladies isthe Fashion 
in Corsets, which grows year by year, 
until our special Artists have pro- 
y duced corsets for every type of 
Ae figure. 
IZOD’S COR 
are cut on scieatific SE ETS 
with a precision of accuracy for- 
Wz ae ace tame 
D’S draw Ladies’ 
JZ [90 to their Long 

















been designed by their 
British and Foreign Artis- 
tes, which are the Dest 
the wor!d produces, 

The Ladies’ Tailors 
always recommend these 
celebrated goods for:he 
elegence with which 
they set offatailor-made 
dress, and create a long 
waist & graceful figure 
They are made in @ 
variety of qualities, and 
are besutiful and in- 
expensive. Every pair 

atamped on bus 
izod’s Long 
Waisted and also 
on lid of the boxr.———— 
To be hadof all drapers 
mn Lonny 4 Outfitters in 
India, Canada, 


Eu 
United States, Australia, the whole of the M british Colonies, 
and throughout the world-————_______ —____ 


Write for our Sheet of Drawings. 


E1200 & 80, SRS on 




















NEW ANNUAL VOLUMES. 





rvs Good Words, 1894. 


7s. Gd. 
Edited by Donatp Macteop, D.D., and containing 


S. BARING-GOULD’S New Three Volume Story, 
KITTY ALONE. 


SHORT STORIES by 
BRET HARTE, W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
W. E. NORRIS. LANOE FALCONER. 
L. B. WALFORD, And others. 


And Articles by 


The Bishop of Winchester, Sir R. S. Ball, LL.D., Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P., The Dean of York, Sir 
Wm. H. Flower, LL.D., The Dean of Gloucester, Archdeacon Sinclair, D.D., Justin McCarthy, M.P., 
“ Shirley,” John Hunter, D.D., George Matheson, D.D., Katharine Hinson, William Canton, 
Augustus Jessopp, D.D., the Editor, &c., &c. 


With over 300 Lllustrations by 


Gordon Browne, Alex. Ansted, Lockhart Bogle, W. H. Overend, A. J. Goodman, Charles Whymper, 
F. H. Townsend, Herbert Railton, and others. 








Royal 8vo, The Sunday Magazine, 1894. 


gilt edges, 
7s. Gd. 
Edited by the Rev. Benjamin Waueu, and containing 


ANNIE S. SWAN’S New Three Volume Story, 
A LOST IDEAL. 


And Articles by 


Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., Precentor Venables, M.A., Professor J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., Canon 
Atkinson, D.C.L., Rev. Professor H. C. Shuttleworth, M.A., Julia Wedgwood, Canon T. Teignmouth 
Shore, M.A., L. T. Meade, Prof. W. T. Gairdner, M.D., Wm. Wright, D.D., Canon Liddell, M.A., 
J. Monro Gibson, D.D., R. F. Horton, D.D., Professor T. M. Lindsay, D.D., G. F. Pentecost, D.D., the 


Editor, &c., &c. 
With 12 Coloured Plates, 
And 300 Illustrations by 


G. F. Watts, R.A., Sir E. Burne-Jones, Fred. Morgan, F. G. Kitton, C. E. Brock, C. W. Wyllie, 
A. S. Boyd, &c., &c. 





ISBISTER & CO., Tammten, 15 & 16, Tavistock STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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For Weak Women. 


. There is no preparation in the world that 
"8 ¥ strengthens weak mothers like Scott’s Emul- 
sion. It is beneficial in any form of emaciation 
or wasting, but it is especially helpful to moth- 
ers and nurses who are nursing babies. It 
gives them strength and also makes their 
milk rich with the kind of nourishment all 
st J babies need. 


: Scott’s Emulsion 


is the essence of nourishment. It prevents 

excessive wasting. It possesses food proper- 
t. § ties which are essential to all babies and 
all growing children, and which in adults 
make the system strong enough to cope 
successfully with Emaciation, Coughs, Colds, 

Weak Lungs, Bronchitis, Loss of Flesh, 
“i # Blood Diseases and 


“ Any Condition of Wasting. 


ower a wr er ew eww er wee 


per, 











—— 


Scott’s Emulsion is not a secret compound. Its formula is endorsed 
by all physicians. Babies and children love the taste of it. 


Send for our book about “Points.” FREE. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, (Ltd. ), London. All Chemists, 2/6 and 4/6. 


lie, 
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If you had all the KNOWLEDGE, HONOUR, WEALTH, or the highest social position of THIS WORLD at 
your command, you must be measured by the HEART, which should be HUMBLE, HONEST, and KIND, for 
this is NOBILITY of MAN. 


NOBLE EXAMPLES SET BY THE GREAT AND GOOD DO NOT DIE! 


“* The first test of a truly great man is his humility.’’—Rusxw 





“It is very characteristic of the late Prince Consort—a 
man himself of the purest ~n nd, whe power- 
fully impressed and influenc others by sheer 
force of his own benevolent n< .wre—when drawing 
up the conditions of the annual p:ize to be given by Her 
Majesty at Wellington College, to determine that it shouid 
be awarded Not to the Cleverest Boy, nor the most Bookish 
Boy, nor to the most Precise, Diligen', and Prudent Boy, 
but to the Noblest Boy, tothe Boy who hould show the 
most Promise of becoming a Large-Hear ed, High-Motived 
Man.”’—SmI.es. 

As Time rolls its ceaseless course, Christmas after 
Christmas comes round, and we find our joys and sorrows 
left behind ; so we build up the being that we are. 


What Makes a Happy Christmas ? 
Health, and the Things we Love, 
and Those who Love us. 


What higher aim can man attain tha On- 








quest over human pain” 


THE CHRISTMAS CAROL. EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK AND HOUSEHOLD 








“The drying up asingle Tear has more of honest fame 
Wan shedtine Sa ctaae” OUGHT TO CONTAIN A BOTTLE OF 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


“Itisnot too much to say thatits merits have been published, tested, and approved literally from pole to 
pole,and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one of the most signal illustrations of com- 


mercial enterprise to be found in our trading records ”—Evnrorean Mai. 


[™FORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.—Don’t go without a Bottle of ENO’S 

“FRUIT SALT.” It prevents any over acid state of the blood. It should be kept in every bedroom in readiness for any 
emergency. Be careful to avoid rash acidulated salines, and use ENO’S ‘‘ FRUIT SALT” to prevent the bile becoming too thick 
and (impure), producing a gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness, or adhesiveness in the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, fre 
quently the pivot of diarrhwa and disease. ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT” prevents and removes diarrhoea in the early stages. Without 
such a simple precaution the jeopardy of life is immensely increased. There isno doubt that where it has been taken in the earliest 
stages ofa disease, it has in many instances prevented what would otherwise have been a serious illness. 





G MALL-POX, SCARLET FEVER, PY ZMIA, ERYSIPELAS, MEASLES, GANGRENE, and almost 

every mentionable disease.—** I have been a nurse for upwards of ten years, and in that time have nursed cases of scarlet 
fever, pysemia, erysipelas, measles, gangrene, cancer, and almost every mentionable disease. During the whole time I have not been 
ill myself for a single day, and this I attribute ina great measure to the use of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ which has kept my blood 
in a pure state. I recommend it to all my patients during convalescence. Its value as a means of health cannot be over estimated.— 
April 21, 1894 A ProressionaL Nurse.” 


HFADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering two-and-a-half years from severe headache 
and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything without any benefit, I was recommended to try ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and am restored to my usual health. 
And others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, Roserr Humenreze, Post 
Office, Barrasford.”’ 


CAUTION .—Examine each Bottle,and see the Capsule is marked “ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” [Without it youhave been imposed on dy a 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C, ENO’S PATENT. 
THOMSON’S cove Hrrisc: 
Lae. CORSET. 


ONE MILLION PAIRS ANNUALLY. 


D106\;F 66 
E 86 G 5- 


Approved by the w e polite world, 
TWELVE FIRST MEDALS. 
If your Draper cannot supply 
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A LOST IDEAL.* 


By ANNIE 8S. SWAN, 
AvrHor or “ ArpersypE,” ‘‘Cartownri£,”’ ‘‘ Marrnanp or LavrrestTon,”’ ETC., ETO. 


OHAPTER XLVI. 
* “Oh, wife, a queen thou art!” 


ary ARGREAVES 
Tar}| remembered 
drive across the 
sunny _landscape, 
smiling under sum- 
mer skies, and after- 
wards through the 
long, cool avenues 
of the fragrant pine- 
woods to the old- 
world Francon village. At first they did 
not talk very much, finding, as old tried and 
true friends do, that it is a satisfying thing to 
be together. No brother had ever given 
purer, more chivalrous affection to a loved 
sister than Hargreaves had bestowed on the 
Countess. She, in her turn, trusted him 
absolutely, and could speak to him freely 
even of her inmost concerns. And that in 
this workaday world is as precious as it is 
rare. 

* About yourself I do not need to ask,” 
“ T suppose your manner 





long 
that 











she said at length. 
of life is as it was, all work and but little 
play. You look rather fagged, and I am 
glad you obeyed me so promptly. You will 


find Reutensee air act like magic. It is a 
heavenly place.” 

He looked at her intently, and with some 
inward wonder. He could remember when she 
had used other language concerning her hus- 
band’s home, and perceived that love, the 
wonderful, the omnipotent, had touched her, 
and shed its halo over her environment. And 
a great sense of satisfaction welled in his 
honest heart, for he perceived that content of 
the highest and most perfect kind, the only 
kind, indeed, which can satisfy a woman's 
need, now dwelt in her soul. 

“You have said it,” he made answer. “I 
was glad of the summons. When the year 
begins to blossom it is time to breathe some 
such airas this. I had noidea your German 
scenery was so richly beautiful.” 

“Wait a little; you see the great dark 
masses of the woods yonder, we shall enter 
them by-and-by, and be shaded solemnly by 
them for miles. They remind me of the sea 
always, and when I cannot sleep, the wind, 
Sweeping over them, speaks with many 


voices. But I shall weary you before we 
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arrive. Come, tell me of everybody. When 
did you see Sophy ?” 

“ Not for some days—about two, I think. 
I hope your hospitality will be extended to 
Bloomsbury, as well as Norfolk Street, the 
need is greater.” 

“Trust me. They shall spend a long 
summer with me, and my Gustav will make 
his first acquaintance with English, I ought 
to say British, boys; but I wanted to see 
you first. We are coming to London 
directly, for the remainder of the season.” 

“Who are ‘we’?” inquired Hargreaves, 
with a perfectly imperturbable face. 

“The Count, the boy, and me,” she 
answered, with a little laugh, and the dawn 
of a lovely blush. 

“To your own house ?” 

“Yes ; it has found no tenant, and I am 
glad. What are you thinking now, your 
face is as inscrutable as a sphinx ?” 

Then he turned to her and met her eyes, 
saying simply— 

“T am glad, not only because I know you 
are, but because you will taste of the full cup 
again. I wish ” He stopped with a 
half-impatient sigh. 

“ You wish what ?” 

“TI daresay you have guessed it already,” 
he answered, and there was a moment's 
silence. 

“ Have you seen Mrs. Woodgate at all?” 
she asked, at length, and the gladsomeness 
had gone out of her voice. 

“Never; but I hear of her. 
occasionally to Miss Ryder.” 

“From Scotland ?” 

“Yes; but her letters are not satisfactory, 
I gather ; but I still hope it may come sooner 
or later.” 

“ What is he doing ?” 

“ Awaking to the best that is in him, that 
is why I have any hope whatsoever.” 

“Ts it true that he has lost his all?” 

“He has lost his money, at least, for a 
time. Some hope it may be restored, mean- 
time he is—even as I, or in a worse plight, 
for poverty has nursed me tenderly, and 
cannot give me any new surprise.” 

“ How does he take it ?” 

“Excellently. It will be the making of 
him, I can see.” 

The Countess turned her head a little 
away ; and a half-sad smile parted her lips. 


She writcs 
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She was thinking of two talks she had had 
with Helen, one on the hills behind Fiesole, 
and another on the pier at Brighton, and a 
vague wonder of the working of providence 
and circumstances dwelt with her. 

“ Does he live alone in the house at Hamp- 
stead 7” 

“No; that had to be sold. Miss Ryder 
nas given shelter to the more precious of the 
household goods ; and he occupies the rooms 
abuve mine in Norfolk Street, where he 
works on an average fourteen hours a 
day.” 

* At a new book ?” 

“T believe so, but he is reticent regarding 
it, and I regard it as a sign wholly good. 
Make a guess at the one he has chosen for 
his companion and confidant.” 

“TI might guess a score wide of the mark. 
Man or woman ?” 

“Neither,” answered Hargreaves, with a 
huge silent laugh. “ Our mutual friend Tim 
has been elevated to the post, and Woodgate 
is now looking at life through the eyes of a 
child.” 

“T would rather hear that of him than 
anything you could have told me,” she made 
answer quickly. ‘It requires a simple heart 
to enjoy the companionship of a child. I 
begin to share your hope, and I thank God 
for it.” 

The fleet horses, covering the ground with 
rapid and easy motion, now plunged them 
in the sweet odorous shadow of the pine- 
woods, and their talk drifted to other sub- 
jects of mutual interest to both. It was not 
till they came within sight of Reutensee that 
Hargreaves made a direct allusion to the 
change that had taken place in her life. 

** So this is home to you, the other was but 
a house,” he said, as his eye fell with a deepen- 
ing sense of restfulness on the tranquil 
picture of the grey old castle keeping watch 
upon its wooded height, looking down 
benignly on the shimmering lake and the 
village asleep on its shores. 

? You have said it. Life is full of possi- 
bilities for me again, ard I so little deserve 
it. Happiness has made me what misery 
never could, lowly in heart.” 

He forbore to say what was in his mind, 
that surely a great change must have taken 
place likewise in the man whom she had 
been wont to say had darkened her life. 
Yet when they came shortly within the 
quaint medieval courtyard, and he saw stand- 
ing between the old Griifin and the boy, the 
tall soldier figure of the Count, he could 
not but say to himself that if the face was 
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any index to the inner man, there was but 
little guile after all in the soul of Ludwig 
von Reutensee. 

His welcome was quiet, but sincere, and it 
was the looks that ‘passed between these 
three, father, mother, and child, which caused 
a deep peace to enter the stranger’s soul, and 
made him glad that he had been permitted 
to see with his own eyes what in his secret 
heart he had almost discredited, a perfect 
reconciliation. 

The old Grifin drawing daily nearer the 
gates of the Eternal, and full of a pious 
joy over the restored honour and happiness 
of her house, seemed to shed upon them the 
last-needed benison, the approval of Heaven. 
Over a pipe of peace that night, Hargreaves 
obtained a clearer glimpse into the mind of 
the Count. Drawn by the winning person- 
ality of Hargreaves, which at once and 
everywhere made itself felt by its strength and 
sincerity, Ludwig von Reutensee alluded of 
his own accord to his sad family history, 
blaming himself in no measured tones for 
the long estrangement. 

** You are one that has befriended my wife 
throughout as a brother might,” hesaid. “I 
did not quite understand it at first when she 
spoke of you, such friendships are hardly 
possible, certainly not common in Germany ; 
but now I see and speak with you, I see it 
all quite clearly, and I thank you from my 
heart.” 

“No thanks are due,” replied Hargreaves, 
serenely. ‘‘ Anything I may have done for 
the Countess has been amply recompensed 
by the friendship of one so beautiful and so 
gifted. If it were necessary to make you 
any prouder of her than you are, I might 
cull you some pages from these years to 
which I have been a witness. There is not 
one you could not read and rejoice over. Of 
how few in the like circumstances could the 
same be said !” 

The Count remained silent, but Hargreaves 
liked the expression on his face. 

“ And to think that all these years I have 
denied her the custody of the boy. I shall 
never forgive myself that. You have never 
been married, so you cannot understand the 
bitterness possible to such a state. It is 
more supreme and relentless than can enter 
into any other relation in life. For the mar- 
ried there is no middle course; it must be 
either Paradise or Pandemonium.” 

Hargreaves shook his head slightly. 

“My observation, I think, has shown me 
that some do steer a middle course, and jog 
along together without much joy or bitter- 
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ness. They are simply indifferent to each 
other, and walk their separate ways.” 

“ And would you not then say such a con- 
dition had reached the acme of bitterness ? 
It seems so to me.” 

“Tt is not a desirable state, certainly. 
Perhaps I, who have never tried double har- 
ness, am after all to be envied,” replied Har- 
greaves with a faint curious smile. 

“Why have you not? Have you never 
seen the woman who made matrimony seem 
to you the only possible condition of ex- 
istence ?” 

“Yes,” replied Hargreaves after a short 
silence, “I have, and she failed me. From 
that time no woman has ever had the power 
to interest me in that way, and I shall die 
as Iam. It is so with some. One disap- 
pointment disillusions for ever.” 

‘* But you have not become hard, or bitter, 
or cynical.” 

“No; Iam thankful to have kept my faith 
in my kind. I know many good women, and 
have never changed my opinion that it is 
through women the world will be regenerated, 
even as it was destroyed at first. I mean 
that women will become yet more and more 
the instrument through which the Spirit of 
Christ will work for the healing of the nations. 
She is awaking to her higher destiny, though 
neither you nor I will live to see the fruition.” 

The Count regarded him wonderingly, and 
the thought in his mind was that the English 
were very different from those of his own 
nation, especially in their views regarding 
the power and place of women. If Har- 
greaves’ was the average view of that ques- 
tion, what marvel that his wife had rebelled 
against the narrow creed which seeks to bind 
the German housewife absolutely to the rou- 
tine of household labour and the bearing of 
children. 

She entered at the moment, pleased with 
no ordinary pleasure to see the two appa- 
rently finding so much interest in their talk. 

“Do I intrude?” she asked gaily; and 
she moved, very naturally it seemed to Har- 
greaves, to her husband’s side, and laid her 
hand on his shoulder. 

“ Do you know, dear, that it is ten o'clock, 
an hour past your usual bedtime? He is an 
invalid yet, Harry, and you must excuse 
him.” 

Hargreaves thought he had never seen her 
look so lovely or so womanly. The velvet 
folds of her gown fell straightly about her, 
the white exquisite throat gleamed whitely 
through the delicate lace of the bodice, the 
eontour of the perfect arm was revealed as it 
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rested with that caressing touch close to her 
husband’s head. 

“We have been discussing the marriage 
question, Countess,” he replied, “ which you 
and I agreed long since had neither beginning, 
middle, nor end ; nevertheless it continues to 
be the subject more interesting to men and 
women than any other.” 

She laughed. “Isthat so, Ludwig? Has 
Mr. Hargreaves been astonishing you with 
some of the advanced English views, eh ?” 

“Tf they are advanced, I wish to know 
more of them, Hilda,” he answered. “ At the 
present moment I find the study of English 
human nature more interesting than anything 
else in the world.” 

“Well, we have days and days in which 
to discuss it, so I must positively send you 
both to-bed. I know you are something of 
an owl, Harry, so you will find lights and 
books provided in your room, and pray con- 
sider that breakfast is a movable feast here ; 
and even if you do not elect to appear till 
lunch nobody will say a word. Bohemia is 
possible even in an orthodox German castle.” 

She swept the Count a little curtsey and 
held out her arm to him. 

“Come,” she said, with a pretty impera- 
tiveness, ‘It is time for little boys to retire. 
Good night, Harry ; sound sleep and pleasant 
dreams.’ 

Hargreaves was moved as he took her hand, 
and could say nothingin reply. But he held 
it warm and close, and his eyes spoke the 
silent language of thankfulness and joy. He 
detected in her such a subtle change, saw 
the natural gaiety of her nature now bubble 
over for the first time, the gladsomeness of 
her heart could not be hidden. She under- 
stood, and when she was alone with her hus- 
band she threw herself sobbing on his breast. 

“Qh, Ludwig, let me cry! It is joy, 
dearest, joy and thankfulness, not anything 
else. He reminds me of the desolate years 
which are gone for ever, soon scarcely a 
memory of them will remain. That is what 
I want to go back to London with you and 
Gustav for. I want to people its streets with 
images of my new hopes. I want to clothe 
that sad old house with my new happiness. 
Tell me, Ludwig, are you as happy, as thank- 
ful as I ?” 

He could not for the moment speak. Un- 
consciously, by her whole attitude, she bound 
him to her as nothing else could have done. 
When a woman thus gives herself so —- 
showing herself dependent for all earthly 
happiness upon a man’s love, it must arouse 
in him, unless he be wholly base, all that 
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is noble and good, all that approaches, if but 
dimly, to the Divine. So it was with these 
two—the past regretted and deplored; the 
present rich with trembling promise; the 
future blessed of God, made sacred by earnest 
resolve, must be rich of fruit. 

That night Hargreaves could not sleep. 
He had for many years been a lonely man, 
but never had his loneliness come home to 
him with such a keen sense of pain. He 
had stood upon the outside, he had shared 
many sorrows, witnessed the dawn of many 
joys, and they had not greatly affected him, 
or even made him till now look in upon his 
own heart. But a vision had come to him 
of what life might have been to him, enriched 
by the tenderness of a wife, the love of little 
children, the perfectness of home. The win- 
dows were yet wide open in his spacious 
room, and he leaned out over the sill, as he 
had so often done in the little Norfolk Street 
room, when he felt that he needed the wide- 
ness of the sky. It was very still, yet was 
the air full of a solemn and restless swaying 
like the rush of a great sea—the voice of the 
pine-woods answering to the night winds. 

The sky was dark but gloriously clear, 
and the stars shone steadfastly ; nor was 
their message less comforting than when 
they brooded over great London, whose sin 
and suffering have lain so heavily on many 
tender souls. They shone steadfastly, and 
their silent testimony was as ever to the 
immutability of the Eternal hidden behind 
the veil. 

Through the silences God speaks in the 
stillness of the night. He can be heard 
sometimes when the clamour of the day’s 
fret and fever drowns that cadence of 
divinest comfort. 


“ God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world,” 


said Hargreaves softly, and, closing his win- 
dow, went to bed. 

And when he slept, he dreamed of his 
mother, and the word loneliness ceased to 
have a meaning for him. 

Thus did the dove of peace, white-winged, 
pure-hearted, joy-laden, brood from dark 
till dawn upon the old Schloss of Reutensec. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


“* Love lit the lamp and swept the house all round, 
Till the lost money in the end was found.” 


In the sweet dewy freshness of a mid- 
summer morning Helen was pacing to and 
fro the wide gravel sweep before the old 
house of Teviothead. She had already had 
her walk, a bunch of primroses with heads 
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yet wet with dew clustered in her belt. She 
had gathered them freshly in the dell 
behind the house, a favourite haunt of hers, 
where she spent. many meditative hours. 
Teviothead, the whole vale of the Teviot 
indeed, was looking its loveliest, and those 
who are familiar with it know what its 
loveliest means. The summer which comes 
but tardily to such remote regions was 
just dawning, and exquisite beyond all 
telling was its dawn. The lawns were 
flecked with daisies, which Madam, old- 
fashioned and faithful in her loves, never 
allowed to be touched; the primrose, the 
hyacinth, the wood-anemone made bright 
spots by the river brim, and scented the 
delicate air, the trees were dreams of 
emerald beauty, and the birds kept up their 
choruses all day long. The lovely world 
was full of hope; hope was in every scent- 
laden breeze, in every sunset and sunrise, 
the hope of spring which summer was bring- 
ing to fruition. Helen, to whom in the past 
all such things had a message, was not less 
susceptible to their influences now; and in the 
midst felt awaking in her heart a wild unrest 
which would not be stilled. Solitude, peace, 
meditation, had done their silent work, and 
the time was ripe for change. 

Watching her with eyes made keen by a 
love most motherly, Madam saw the gradual 
development and waited. The Spirit was 
wrestling with that tried heart, and no 
human interference must be suffered to 
spoil that slow but perfect work. Therefore 
Madam held her peace, only prayed, be- 
lieving that prayer was both heard and 
answered in heaven, though sometimes not 
according to the present desire or light in 
the human soul. Madam was more hopeful 
than she had been concerning Helen. Each 
day as she rose she wondered whether ere 
it closed the change would come. 

From her dressing-room window that 
morning she saw her pacing to and fro, and 
presently, when the postman’s whistle came 
resounding across the lawn, turn down the 
avenue to meet him. She took only one 
letter from him and let him pass on, nor 
did she seek to open it until she had 
returned to the door ; then she sat down and 
looked at the round, crude, boyish hand- 
writing, which she. recognised a3 pertaining 
to Tim. She smiled a little as she broke the 
clumsy seal which Tim had pressed down 
with his thumb; her heart was tender yet 
to the rollicking Irish lad who made the 
sunshine in Sophia Ryder’s home. Thus 
did Tim deliver his soul of its burden, but 
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little dreaming of the effect it would have on 
the woman to whom he thus passed it on— 


“37, Crappock Srreet, Bioomssury, 
Saturday night, 
15th June, 1886. 10 p.m. 
“DEAR Mrs. WooDGATE, 

“ You'll be surprised to hear from 
me, but I’ve got something to say. It’s ten 
o'clock and Aunt Soph thinks I’m in bed 
and fast asleep, only I’m not. I’ve been up 
the river to-day at Hampton Court with Mr. 
Woodgate and then to Teddington nearly, 
ina boat. It was no end jolly. We had 
dinner at the Mitre, salmon and lamb and 
strawberries ; you should have seen Jack and 
Tony when I told ’em. They were green. 
It was awfully jolly for me, but he, Mr. 
Woodgate, I mean, isn’t jolly at all; in fact 
he’s no end miserable. He looks it, and I 
wish you'd come back ; so does he. He told 
me so; but I’m not at liberty to tell you 
what he said, because you see, when a fellow 
gives another fellow his confidence, if the 
other fellow peaches he’s a sneak. Aunt 
Soph says a sneak’s the worse kind of 
creature in the world. They think so at 
Harrow too. They've got one there in the 
fourth form, called Baggles. Larry told me 
they nearly skinned him one Saturday for 
his mean tricks, but I haven’t time to tell 
you about it now. I wish you'd come back ; 
everybody would like it awfully, but him 
more of all. He’s lost all his money too, 
not got a penny left, Aunt Soph says, and 
he’s ‘living at Mr. Hargreave’s place and 
working like blazes, I mean like anything. 
Please excuse me. Please come back. Don’t 
you think it’s a shame to desert him because 
he’s lost his money? I do. I hope you 
won't be angry at me for saying this. If 
he’s done anything, he’s awful sorry, ’cos he 
told me so. If you're going to come please 
let me know. I'd like to be the first to tell 
him. Maybe Aunt Soph would be awful 
mad if she read this, but I can’t help it. I 
had to get out of bed to write it, ’cos I 
couldn’t sleep. Please write soon and say 
if you are going to come. 

“ And I remain, 
“ your loving, 
“Tim.” 


“P.S.—He’s ever so much nicer than he 
used to be. Jack and Tony think so too. 
Please don’t wait, just come as soon as you 
can.” 


The gong sounded, and Madam came 
leisurely down-stairs. Not finding Helen in 
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the dining-room, she stepped out to the 
door, and there she sat, staring at Tim’s 
letter, and her face was a study. That she 
was or had been deeply moved Madam 
could see; two great tears trembled on her 
eyelashes and some big drops lay on the 
page. The old lady touched her shoulder 
gently. 

“‘] am waiting for you, bairn ; come away 
in. If there be trouble there, it'll seem 
lighter after you've eaten ; come in.” 

Helen crushed the letter and put it in her 
pocket, and rising followed Madam silently, 
obediently as a child. But she looked like 
a person in a dream, nor did she even after 
they had seated themselves at the table say 
a single word. Madam had no servant to 
wait at breakfast, she liked quite homely 
ways of her own, though she could if neces- 
sary put on all the dignity of state. She and 
Helen always specially enjoyed their break- 
fast table-talk ; that morning there was none, 
but Madam did not ask a single question. 
Helen ate as usual, neither more nor less, 
and when they had finished Madam went to 
interview Katie and the cook as she did 
before prayers every morning. They were 
waiting in the dining-room for the servants 
to come up to prayers when Helen said 
quite suddenly, 

‘“‘T could not catch the London train now, 
could I, Madam ?” 

Madam gave a great start, glanced at the 
clock and shook her head. 

“Tf it’s desperation you might. 
desperation, Helen ?” 

“Not quite; to-morrow will do,” she 
replied, and the servants came in. Madam’s 
voice was a trifle unsteady as she read the 
psalms, and in the prayer was like to break 
down. Helen appeared now entirely self- 
possessed, but her air of listlessness was 
gone, and she looked like a woman who had 
made up her mind to a certain course of 
action. When the servants left the room, 
there was a moment’s silence which Madam 
broke by a question. 

“Hae ye had a letter from Mr. Woodgate, 
Helen %” 

“No,” she answered quietly; “but I 
have had a letter, which you can read. I 
think I should like to go to London to see 
for myself.” 

She handed Madam the letter, which the 
old lady read without hesitation and with a 
visible twitching of the lips, which indicated 
that it touched her deeply. 

“ Ah, well, I’d be the last to say nay. If 
it has come to you, Helen, that it is time 


Is it 
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to go, then it is time. The morn did you 
suy ¢” 

Xe There is the night train,” said Helen 
quickly, but Madam put up a quick depre- 
cating hand. 

“There is, but you shall not go by it if I 
can help it. The case is not desperate. 
We'll gang the morn.” 

“We?” repeated Helen. 
shall go?” 

“So will I. Ye arena fit to be left to 
your own devices. I maun remind you, 
Helen, my lamb, that neither in mind nor 
body are you the Helen we used to ken. 
Dinna be feared. I'll no fash you too much. 
I'll bide in the background, but go I will, so 
you needna say a word.” Helen cast upon 
her a grateful look, which spoke volumes. 
“We'll get ready, and syne after lunch we'll 
to Broadyards and tell them there, and 
blithe news will it be to them baith ?” 

Helen visibly shrank. 

“Ts it necessary, Madam? Annie will ask 
so many questions? Questions make me 
desperate. Could I not write to say I was 
gone? Besides, I may come back. I do not 
know that I anticipate a reconciliation with 
Richard, only I am his wife, and if he is as 
Tim says, I at least ought to know the cir- 
cumstances. Besides I have money, he need 
not suffer so long as it is here.” 

Madam smiled tenderly. It was all so 
like Helen. The momenta creature became 
dependent or needful, she was alert to see 
her duty. The old lady turned her eyes 
through the open window to the summer 
sky and her upward glance was a prayer. 

“I winna force you, Helen, but just let 
me go to Broadyards an’ tell them.” 

“Oh, yes; that will do very nicely,” 
assented Helen eagerly, “and be sure you 
don’t say too much, Madam; or could you 
not just say we were going a little trip toge- 
ther? If nothing comes of it Annie will 
be so disappointed, it will be better not to 
raise her hopes.” 

‘‘Dinna be ower hard on Annie, Helen. 
She has behaved just uncommon well I think 
since ever you came to dwell with me. Gie 
a’ body their due.” 

“Well, well ; just say what you like, dear 
Madam. I am sure it will be right,” she 
said and left the room. 

Madam heard her run up-stairs and the 
smile, whimsical, tender, thankful, deepened 
on her lips. She hoped everything from 
this sudden step, hoped and prayed. That 
day did Helen appear something like the 
Helen of old, bustling about, gathering her 
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gear together, with a vivacity and purpose 
which betokened a newly awakened interest. 
in life. After lunch Madam _betook herself 
to Broadyards, only to find nobody at home, 
Annie having taken a run into Edinburgh 
for the day with her husband. So it came 
to pass that the travellers were away before 
their return, and Helen seemed glad of it. 
They arrived at Euston about seven and 
Madam took rooms in the hotel. Helen did 
but poor justice to the meal ordered, and 
Madam saw that the excitement grew upon 
her, and that she became restless and appa- 
rently ill at ease. 

“You would not take it unkind if I left 
you for an hour, Madam?” she said at length. 

‘No, my bairn, if I ken where you are.” 

* Perhaps I shall go to Miss Ryder’s. It 
is not very far, I can go and come in an 
hour.” 

* And how far,” inquired Madam calmly, 
** how far is it to Norfolk Street ?” 

“IT could go in a hansom in ten minutes.” 

“Then you had better try Norfolk Street 
first. News at first-hand is best. If ye 
arena back by ten I'll maybe go to my bed, 
Helen. Auld scores need a heap o’ settlin’, 
Good-bye, bairn, an’ God be wi’ you an’ 
him.” 

She tried to speak in a calm and matter- 
of-fact way, but her excitement quite equalled 
Helen’s. She spent the hour after Helen 
left in prayer, wrestling like Jacob of old 
with the Lord for the life’s happiness of the 
husband and wife about to meet under 
such strange circumstances. Helen walked 
the whole distance to Norfolk Street, finding 
in rapid motion some outlet for the agitation 
she could hardly control. She felt that the 
greatest crisis of her life had come, and the 
import of the moment dwelt keenly with her. 
She had never been in Hargreave’s rooms, 
but had more than once waited in a cab 
outside for her husband, so that she knew 
the house. 

The bell of St. Clement Danes was ringin 
the half-hour after eight when she knocke 
at the familiar door. 

“Mr. Woodgate has gone out, ma’am— 
only for his smoke on the Embankment. 
He always goes regler after dinner,” said 
Mrs. Figges’ little maid. 

“T can come in and wait. I am Mrs, 
Woodgate,” Helen said quietly, and there 
was an air of authority with her speech which 
quelled the momentary wonder in the girl’s 
soul, and caused her to show her at once and 
very respectfully up-stairs. The little room, 
smelling still of the recent dinner, was grow- 
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ing dark, and the window was wide open to 
admit the fresh evening air. 

“Sit down, ma'am, and ['ll clear up. 
There’s so many dinners ’ere it ain’t easy to 
get everythink done to the minit,” said the 
girl, apologetically. ‘An’ Mr. Woodgate 
ain’t ever in much afore nine.” 

She lit the gas, and drew down the blind 
without closing the window, then proceeded 
to gather up the things from the table. 
Helen sat down in the hard, wooden chair 
before the desk and watched the girl, noting 
every detail of the place, the coarse table- 
cloth, the common crockery, the battered, 
ill-kept electro-plate, and as she remembered 
her husband’s exquisite fastidiousness regard- 
ing such matters, a faint smile curved her 
lips. The maid, rather inclined to talkative- 
ness, met with so little encouragement that 
she hastened her motions, and having re- 
moved the tray, spread the gaudy tapestry 
cover on the table and took her departure. 
Then Helen got up, nervously trembling, and 
began to walk to and fro in the narrow 
room, trying to master her extreme nervous- 
ness, and at the same time keenly noting the 
whole arrangement of the place. Woodgate 
had done nothing to improve his surround- 
ings, in which he had no interest whatever. 
The place was simply a shelter to him, a 
corner wherein to do his work. He had got 
used to it, and even felt a sense of comfort in 
it at times, but to Helen, after the quiet, rich 
luxury of Teviothead, it seemed small, ugly, 
mean, insufferable. A great pity surged in 
her soul, and the last drop of bitterness 
seemed to be swallowed up by that great 
fiood. Suddenly she observed for the first 
time the desk at which she had seated her- 
self at her entrance, littered with all the 
evidences of work. 

A pile of manuscript lay on one side, the 
ar had several loose sheets upon 
it, and the ink was but newly dried on the 
last words Woodgate had written. 

She drew nearer, and her hand was out- 
stretched to lift the last page, when she 
heard a foot on the stuir, and presently knew 
that she was not alone. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
“ Clasp my heart on thine, 
Now unblamed, 
Since upon thy soul as well 
mine.” 


No one had heard Woodgate come in, so 
that he approached his own room totally un- 
conscious that any one waited for him there. 
When he pushed open the door and saw 


Helen his half-smoked cigar fell from his 
mouth, and his face, not ruddy at any time, 
became pale as death. He never spoke as 
he shut the door, and unconsciously turned 
the key in the lock. Helen had risen to her 
feet, and for one brief moment they regarded 
each other steadily and in silence. After his 
first startled glance an eagerness leaped into 
his eyes, and had there been any answering 
light in hers, there had not been any need 
for further speech. But she appeared cold, 
calm, distant, her face almost as if it had 
been chiselled out of stone. Curiously 
enough, she was the first to speak. To save 
his very life, the man could not at the 
moment have broken that stony silence, yet 
his heart beat to suffocation. 

“T did not know you were here—of the 
change in your circumstances,” she said, and 
her voice though very gentle was very cold. 
“‘T came as soon as I heard—I only arrived 
from Scotland to-night.” 

He still found speech difficult, almost im- 
possible, because he did not know what was 
in her heart, what her coming could portend ; 
not forgiveness or reconciliation evidently, 
unless outward tokens conveyed nothing. 

“T wrote to you six weeks ago explainin 
everything,” he said, a trifle formally. “ Did 
you not get that letter? It was written from 
the Manor-house.” 

“No,” she replied, “I never received it. 
The first intimation of your reverses came to 
me yesterday morning from a rather unex- 
pected quarter. I suppose it is true, since I 
find you here, that you have lost all your 
means. How did it happen ?” 

“Won't you sit down?” he said with 
extreme gentleness, noting her tired, colour- 
less face. “I will try and explain every- 
thing to you, though I can’t understand 
how you did not receive it. It must have 
been carelessness on the part of Roberts—I 
left it with him to post.” 

“He must have forgotten it,” she an- 
swered, and seating herself in the chair 
before the desk rested her arm on the manu- 
script she had hastily laid down. Her left 
hand was bare, and he saw that she wore on 
it only the thin worn circlet, her mother’s 
wedding-ring, and that it hung very loosely 
on her finger. 

“There is not very much to tell,” he said, 
leaning against the end of the sofa with his 
hands in his pockets, wondering at the 
situation, scarcely crediting its actuality, and 
wondering most of all at his own calmness. 
“TI was one of the victims of the disgraceful 
Altona business, and that’s all.” 
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“ And is everything swallowed up?” 

“Everything. I have only the rent of my 
father’s old cottage at Cambridge between 
me and want at the present moment. Thirty- 
five pounds a year; it barely pays my rooms 
here.” 

She winced slightly, and he observed that 
since his first entering she avoided looking 
at him. She seemed like a woman who had 
a fixed purpose in view, and who feared lest 
she should be moved a hair’s breadth from 
it. It was a curious situation, strained to 
the utmost pitch. Woodgate felt himself 
on the verge of that laughter which is some- 
times forced out of an awful tragedy. He 
had often pictured their meeting, yearning 
over it as a man in his best moments yearns 
for the opening of Heaven’s gates, but he 
had never pictured anything so utterly 
commonplace, so sordid as this. 

“Who wrote you the letter, may I ask ?” 
was his next question. “ Was it Miss 
Ryder ?” 

“‘No, it was Tim,” she replied without any 
change of voice. “You must have thought 
me heartless not having replied to the one 
you wrote, but which never reached me.” 

“TI did not presume so far,” he replied. 
“T had no right to expect anything at your 
hands. I simply wrote asking what you 
would wish done with certain things in the 
house which were not mine to dispose of. 
When you did not reply, I did what I 
thought the best in the circumstances, con- 
fided them to the keeping of Miss Ryder. 
I think you will find there all you set store 
by in the house.” 

She sat very still, the white hand with 
the worn wedding-ring half covering her 
eyes. What were her thoughts God alone 
knew. That she was suffering at the 
moment, more acutely than she had yet 
suffered, she knew. Only now it seemed to 
her she realised the full, the awful bitterness 
of the position, and the futility of hope. As 
for Woodgate, the mad impulse to kneel at 
her feet, to clasp her close in arms whose 
touch would say they would never let her 
go, had to be restrained by an effort almost 
superhuman. His wife! There she sat; still 
silent, suffering, dearer to him than life, yet 
his lips were dumb. They were like children 
facing with tragedy, playing with realities 
they feared to touch upon too nearly. How 
would it end ? 

She gave a little sobbing breath presently, 
and putting up her two hands with a sudden 
quick gesture threw back her cloak, as if she 
felt its weight oppressive. 
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“T had better say what. I came to say, and 
that quickly. You know that I have money 
—the five thousand my father left. We 
must share it.” 

His face flushed deeply, and he gave his 
head a quick shake. ‘I appreciate your un- 
selfish goodness, but you must know that for 
me to take money from you is an impossi- 
bility. God forbid that I should sink so low.” 

“ But it is impossible you can goon as you 
are doing,” she said, not impatiently, but 
with a great, sad gentleness. “I cannot 
spend this money, and after all I am still 
your wife.” 

“T will not touch it,” he said quickly. 
“ Not a penny of it, as heaven is my judge.” 

She turned to the desk then, and laid her 
hand on the pile of manuscript, looked at 
him inquiringly. “This is your work. Is it 
near completion ?” 

“Yes, another fortnight will see it done. 
It is worth money, I believe, so you need 
not concern yourself about me. Bite and 
sup, a roof to shelter me, is all that is neces- 
sary forme. It can provide that.” 

She bowed her head, and after a moment 
rose. “Then you absolutely refuse to take 
anything from me ?” 

“My God! Helen, don’t torture me. Don’t 
show me so plainly that you consider me so 
utterly beneath your contempt. Rather than 
take money from you, I would sweep the 
proverbial crossing.” 

“Tf I were in need,” she said slowly, “I 
would still take it from you.” 

He was silent a moment, and his heart 
leaped within him. Little more than two 
months ago she had written that to send 
money to her must be his last resource, that 
it would instantly be returned. Had she 
forgotten that, or did her words indicate 
some gentler attitude towards him? She 
gave no sign he could read in manner, look, 
or speech. 

“Tt lifts me from the dust to hear you 
say so,” he replied, and there was an infinite 
pathos in his tone. ‘But the cases are not 
parallel, that you know. That you have 
come here to say this to me is more than I 
deserve, and, though I may express my sense 
of it but poorly, it will not be lost. Do 
you see that work—done in a month !—a 
feat I should at one time have thought im- 
possible. It is not only the outcome of an 
absolute necessity, it is a form of atonement 
which you should understand better than 
any other.” 

She glanced at the manuscript, and her lips 
moved, but no sound came from them. She 
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fastened her cloak and took a step to the door, 
then nervously unfastened it again, and the 
awful strain of the moment increased. Wood- 
gate, his heart sick with a new and incon- 
ceivable longing, stood so absolutely in awe 
of her that he was fit only to answer such 
questions as she might put. To make any 
allusion to the past, or to advance even the 
smallest plea for the future, was even more 
impossible to him in her presence than he 
a thought even in his moments of most 
lonely and despondent contemplation. At 
last he did put the question, the veriest 
commonplace— 

“May I ask where you are staying ?” 

* At the Euston Hotel.” 

“Ts your sister with you ?” 

“No; Madam is with me. I have been 
staying with her at Teviothead all the time.” 

‘* Does she know you are here to-night ?” 

“Yes, she sent me here; I must go back 
to her now. I promised not to remain long 
away.” 

“T may not walk with you, I suppose. 
Can I get you a cab ?” 

“Yes, you can walk with me, if you like. 
I am not tired, except with sitting all day.” 

“‘T thank you for that permission. Will 
you sit down a minute?” 

He left the room, but Helen did not sit 
down. She was conscious of a strange subtle 
sense of disappointment ; her heart was sore, 
almost to tears. Both had behaved excel- 
lently, and preserved throughout both dig- 
nity and reserve: Woodgate, because he 
felt that any expression of the repentant 
regrets of which his mind was full would be 
distasteful to her ; Helen, because she seemed 
to have no control over her own mood. When 
he re-entered the room, she turned to him 
and looked him very fully in the face. There 
was a mute, a pathetic questioning in those 
eyes which almost unmanned him. The 
colour rose in his face and passionate speech 
came to him, but she interrupted him. 

“Shut the door. There is something else 
I came to say. I had better say it, I think, 
before we go.” 

He obeyed her and waited, but she was 
tardy of speech. 

“j have thought it all over again,” she 
said slowly and with evident difficulty. 
“And I am willing to come back to the 
nominal shelter of your roof, as you ex- 
pressed it in the letter you wrote to Reuten- 
see. It will be better for us both.” 

“But I have no roof to offer you but this,” 
he said hoarsely. “Don’t mock at me, 
Helen; I have suffered enough without that.” 
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“T am not mocking you,” she answered 
simply, and her sad eyes met his steadfastly. 
“I mean what I say; we can find another 
roof, in the country somewhere, and you can 
finish your work. I shall not be a hindrance 
to you. Perhaps,” she added, and the words 
fell like a sob from her lips, “I have been 
too harsh. Anyhow, let us make the best of 
what is left.” 

Woodgate sat down at the table, laid his 
arms on it, and buried his face. She stood 
not many paces from him, her eyes bent on 
the noble head she had so often in the old 
days been so proud of, and a great tender- 
ness smote her heart. Although he knew 
it not, his silence, his absolute reserve had 
pleaded more eloquently for him than a 
thousand burning words. It made her be- 
lieve for the first time for many weeks in 
the sincerity of his heart. She moved to 
him and touched him very lightly, but the 
touch thrilled him through and through. 

“Tam not wholly unselfish in this. It 
is right to tell you that I have been ina 
manner forced to this conclusion,” she said 
in the same still, strained voice. “God has 
taken this matter out of my hands and out 
of yours. What we might be able to bear 
for ourselves we cannot tolerate for the child. 
I cannot—cannot for a mere selfish reason 
blight its life from the beginning.” 

er meaning slowly dawned upon Wood- 
gate, and the revelation stunned him. But 
at last all his manhood awakened, and he 
knelt at her feet with a great cry, and hid 
his face in the folds of her gown; and she 
did not repulse him, nay, there dawned upon 
her face an inexpressible loveliness—the joy 
of motherhood whose hope is shared, and 
that beholds heaven possible through a little 
child. 

* 


* * * * 


They walked back to the hotel together, 
near midnight, and on Woodgate’s arm his 
wife’s hand lay, but tremblingly yet, nor did 


he dare to clasp it. What passed in that 
room was between these two souls and the 
God who made them, It was never told. 
To say they were happy would be to assume 
too much; as yet pain predominated. But 
the possibility of peace dwelt with them, and 
hope eternal and divine hovered near them 
and whispered to them of days to come. At 
the door of the hotel he left her, and when 
she gave him her hand he raised it to his 
lips. A man less in earnest, less sincere, 
would not have been so reticent of his rights, 
and might, after such reconciliation, such 
exquisite forgiveness, have asked to touch 
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her lips. She understood, and his very reti- 
cence had for her heart a message of hope. 

“T shall see you again to-morrow,” she 
said hesitatingly, as she turned to leave him. 

“Tf you wish; when and where you 
please.” 

“‘T shail not leave the hotel then till you 
come,” she said, and so left him with a smile, 
though her eyes were dim. She did not 
seek Madam’s room, but went quickly to her 
own and threw herself upon the bed. And 
in the midst of her sobbing, sleep came to her 
softly as it might have come to a tired child, 
and she woke no more till morning. 

Woodgate could not sleep because the 
same city held him and the woman who had 
restored to him all the best possibilities of 
life. His night was spent in retrospect, in 
fierce self-examination, in holy resolve. 

All extremity which drives the human to 
the divine, which causes it to ask humbly 
for what it cannot find elsewhere, is from 
the hand of God. 

So is His great purpose made perfect in 
the human soul. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


“ The sweet life melting through thy looks 
Hath made my life divine.” 

Ir was far on in the season—nearly in the 
middle of July—before Hargreaves returned 
to town. He came with the von Reutensees, 
a happy party, susceptible to all the variety 
and the amusement to be extracted when the 
heart is light, even from a journey so pro- 
saic. He left them at Charing Cross and 
made haste to his own rooms to learn there 
for the first time that Woodgate had left 
ten days before; nor could they tell him 
where he had gone. He only waited to re- 
fresh himself a little, and then betook him- 
self to Miss Ryder’s house in Craddock 
Street. She was unfeignedly glad, and also 
somewhat surprised to see him. 

“When did you come? and where have 
you left the Countess ?” she cried, all in one 
breath as usual. “ How splendidly you look. 
You must have had a glorious holiday.” 

“T have never had one like it, Miss Ryder,” 
he answered, noting with a new access of 
pity the worn, tired face of the little story- 
writer, whose wan look told that the long 
hard-working summer in the city had left 
its mark. “But before I say a word about 
that, you must answer me the question I 
came to ask. It’s not much more than an 
hour since I arrived. Where is Woodgate 4” 
The little story-writer gave a joyous laugh 
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and her hands an excited little clap. ‘ Don’t 
you know? How delightful for me to be 
the first to tell you! He’s where he ought 
to be—in the bosom of his family.” 

Hargreaves incredulously stared. 

“Do you mean to say he is reconciled to 
his wife 4” 

“T do; he is, and they've gone into a little 
house in Hendon, and there, Mr. Hargreaves, 
they want to be left alone for a little while.” 

Hargreaves helplessly sat down. ‘I can’t 
believe it. You might have written to let 
me know,” he said reproachfully. 

“Bless me! I haven’t had time to remem- 
ber even that you were in existence. I’ve 
had so much to do,” she replied flatly. 
“ Besides, I thought he’d write.” 

“He didn’t. Men are always selfish in 
their happiness. He was glad enough to 
hang on to me when he was down on his 
luck,” said Hargreaves gloomily. “But I 
don’t grudge him it. Tell me how it hap- 
pened.” 

“In the most ridiculous way,” said the 
little story-writer, composing herself for five 
minutes’ genuine enjoyment. ‘Do you re- 
member an excursion Woodgate and my Tim 
made up the river one Saturday afternoon % 
Well, it all came out of that.” 

“How ?” 

“‘ Well, the absurd boy, who by some cu- 
rious means had obtained a glimpse into the 
man’s heart that day, took it upon himself 
most audaciously to write to Mrs. Woodgate. 
What he said in that letter, heaven only 
knows. I did not dare to ask, and never 
will; but it had the desired effect, and 
brought her to London. And there they 
are.” 

Hargreaves got up and took a turn across 
the floor. 

“At Hendon, did you say? Have you 
been there ?” 

“ Yes, I was there every day till they got 
the place in order. Her things were all here, 
you know; and now they’ve got to be let 
alone.” 

“And what is the state of the domestic 
atmosphere? Is the reconciliation com- 
plete ?” 

Sophia Ryder looked a trifle perplexed, 
and it seemed to Hargreaves, as he waited 
her answer, that she regarded him with a 
certain niceness of perception, as if wonder- 
ing how far she might commit herself. 

“Well, you see,’ she began doubtfully, 
and then paused. ‘“They’re not deliriously 
happy, if you mean that. They look like 
people who have to feel every step of the 
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way. It’s very trying to look on; that’s 
why I hurried away, and say they ought to be 
let alone. But they’re together, and that’s 
a good deal, don’t you think ?” 

She regarded Hargreaves anxiously as if 
fearing an expression of his opinion. He 
smiled cheerfully. 

“T like what you tell me much better than 
if you had said they seemed in the seventh 
heaven. The rest will come. Well, you'll 
be glad to hear that I found an ideal state 
of things at Reutensee, and, for the life of 
me, I don’t understand why that pair should 
have lived apart so long.” 

“Don’t you? Is the Count not the mon- 
ster, then, we have supposed ?” 

“Not he; he’s a big, good-natured, soft- 
hearted German, pig-headed a bit, like the 
rest of his nationality, but the sort of man 
a woman like the Countess could mould into 
any shape, provided she set about it the 
right way. She tried all the wrong ways 
first, you see, and the success of the last 
resource has made her humble. They’re in 
Park Lane; so you will probably see her to- 
morrow. You thought her charming before ; 
if you don’t agree with me that she is per- 
fect now, I shall be astonished.” 

The little story-writer gave a sigh of deep 
content. 

“So it all comes right, just as it always 
does in stories, Mr. Hargreaves, isn’t it odd 
that you and I, who have never been mar- 
ried, should have been so much mixed up in 
love affairs 7” 

Hargreaves joined in her laugh. 

“ Indeed it is; we shall have to try a per- 
sonal experience next. We might do worse 
than try it together.” 

He was quite sincere in what he said. He 
was not in love with the little story-writer, 
but he entertained for her a species of chival- 
rous respect which, combined with his admi- 
ration for the bold fight she had made and 
a genuine compassion for her many hard- 
ships, might have made a fair basis for 
matrimonial happiness. 

She laughed again, but the colour rose a 
little in her face. 

“T shall always be able to say I have had 
one offer of marriage, and from no despicable 
person,” she replied, passing it off as a 
joke. “I shouldn’t be at all surprised to 
hear you had caught the contagion. Hap- 
piness is very infectious, I have always been 
told.” 

“T meant what I said,” repeated Har- 
greaves frankly. ‘“ We're both getting on 
in life, and we entertain a sincere respect 


for each other. We'll be less lonely to- 
gether. Won't you think it over?” 

“I’m very much obliged to you, Mr. Har- 
greaves, for I see quite well you’re not mak- 
ing a fool of me, and I feel as flattered as a 
woman might in the circumstances ; but I’m 
not going to make a fool of myself at my 
time of life. We'd both live to regret it, if 
we ever did anything so foolish. It’s the 
atmosphere you've been living in, my dear, 
so I'll excuse you.” 

The last was delicious. The touch of 
motherliness was all that was needed to re- 
store the equanimity to the atmosphere. So 
it ended with a laugh; and the pair who had 
known each other so many years shook hands 
upon it, and parted as they had done before 
—friends for life. 

“Ah! I say, the Hendon address,” Har- 
greaves came back to say. “You may as 
well give it me, because, you see, if you 
don’t [ll simply rake from one end of Hen- 
don to the other till I find them.” 

“T believe you are capable of it,” she 
replied, as she scribbled the name of the 
house on an envelope. 

The boys thought Aunt Soph in a par- 
ticularly lively mood that night, and to 
their appalling joy she hurried them off 
before supper to the Crystal Palace to see 
the illuminations. 

Next morning, after a late breakfast, be- 
ing in an idle mood, yet having a distinct 
purpose in his mind, Hargreaves rode on the 
top of a bus to Hampstead, and walked 
thence in a leisurely fashion to Hendon, 
arriving about lunch time, and with appetite 
sufficiently sharpened to make a modest 
luncheon at the Welsh Harp acceptable. 
Then he took a stroll to the old churchyard, 
looked at some of the notable head-stones, 
and feasted his eyes for a space on the wide- 
spreading panorama of lovely landscape so 
truly English in every detail, sleeping 
drowsily under the golden haze of the mid- 
summer sun. Finally he betook himself, 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, to the 
main road again to search for the new habi- 
tation of his friends. He found it a little 
remote from the village, a low, one-storied, 
rambling cottage, standing in a large garden, 
within a belt of branching lime-trees which 
shut it completely off from the road. The 
entrance was by a wicket-gate halfway up a 
leafy lane, which reminded Hargreaves- of 
the Warwickshire village where he had spent 
his boyhood. Without the gate he paused 
just half a minute, looking in at the old- 
world garden, which was gay with every 
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old-fashioned country flower, the walks bor- 
dered with rose-trees laden with those com- 
mon and delightful sorts from which culti- 
vation has not stolen the perfume. Beyond 
the glory of the rose-trees there was a little 
lawn, upon the centre of which grew a 
weeping ash, making a natural arbour, and 
there he felt no surprise to see Helen sitting 
with a small table beside her chair piled 
with dainty white stuff similar to what oc- 
cupied her hands. He felt no surprise, 
because she seemed to fall in with her sur- 
roundings, to be so naturally a piece of that 
home-like scene. He could only see her 
profile, which gave no indication of the 
peace or the serenity of her mind. He 
could have stood there watching her indefi- 
nitely, but his scrutiny he felt to be an 
intrusion, though she was not aware of it ; 
and presently, after the slightest hesitation, 
he opened the gate and entered. The creak 
of the hinges disturbed her, and she looked 
round quickly, and with a great surprise 
she flushed in her recognition of him, but 
had a smile immediately, and a word of 
welcome for him, simple, cordial, and sincere 
as of yore. 

“We thought you were abroad,” she said. 
“Tt is pleasant to see you again.” 

“T returned last night. Sophia Ryder 
told me where you were to be found. It 
was quite impossible for me to stay away.” 

His directness of speech seemed to amuse 
her a little, but her inward agitation was 
to be detected in the trembling of the 
fingers which held the needle. 

“Sit down,” she said quietly. “Richard 
isn’t at home this morning. He went im- 
mediately after breakfast up to town. Pro- 
bably he will go to Norfolk Street to inquire 
after you. I expect him before dinner.’ 

She did not suggest that he might remain 
till then, but went on quickly as if dreading 
any interval of silence. 

“He finished his new book last night, and 
has taken it with him.” 

“Finished it! By Jove, that’s 
work. Have you—have you rea 
it?” 

“T have read it all.” 

She laid down the dainty garment she was 
stitching, and the eyes which turned towards 
the sunny garden were full of a light which 
made Hargreaves wonder and keep silent, 
waiting he did not know for what. At last 
she turned to him slowly, and he never 
forgot her look. 

“God has given to me my heart’s desire. 
You, who have through all been so truly my 
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friend and his, will, I know, rejoice with 
me.” 

Hargreaves did not ask what her heart’s 
desire was ; he understood. 

‘T knew it was in him, and I also knew 
that nobody in the world could bring it out, 
save only you.” 

“When I read it, the words which must 
move, and for good only, every heart that 
reads them,” she said, with a sob in her 
voice, ‘I could thank God for all that has 
passed ; and—and—for the future I do not 
fear.” 

Hargreaves rose to his feet. An incon- 
trollable emotion was upon him. He walked 
down the rose-lined path and back again, 
pausing before her humbly. 

‘*Perhaps I ought not to have come to- 
day, and yet I seemed to be urged toit. I 
will go away now. After a time I shall 
come again, if I may.” 

“You may, just as you did before, after 
a time,” she replied, expressing no surprise, 
and accepting his words as he uttered 
them. “I am glad to have seen you.” 

So he went away, satisfied, though long- 
ing to ask a thousand questions. Yet he 
dared not; there was something hidden in 
the woman’s heart, and written on her face, 
which forbade the smallest curiosity, even 
on the part of a friend so faithful. There 
was an inwardness, a sacredness, in her 
new vision of life, which threw a halo 
round her. Hargreaves had many strange 
thoughts, and again his loneliness dwelt 
with him, oppressing him more keenly than 
it had done at Reutensee. 

For that reason, and for another, it seemed 
natural for him to go out to Park Lane 
before he returned to Norfolk Street. 

“The Countess has been out driving, sir ; 
she has just come in,” the man said, indicat- 
ing, though he did not say so, that his mis- 
tress might prefer not to be disturbed. 

“Take her my card,” Hargreaves said se- 
renely, and waited, knowing very well that 
he would be immediately admitted. She 
received him in her own sitting-room with 
a gay smile. 

“Well, I have made my first public ap- 
pearance with my husband and my son, and 
now they have gone a further expedition 
without me. How are you today? and 
whence this intense, somewhat sad look on 
the face that was so gay yesterday ?” 

“T have had a glimpse to-day of the in- 
wardness of life, Countess,” he answered. 
Then he told her in afew words, well chosen, 
of his errand that day, and the impression 
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he had carried away with him. As she lis- 
tened her face grew very grave, even to sad- 
ness; and when she spoke, the sound of 
tears was in her voice. 

“What you say lifts me up; it may be 
that yet I shall touch the hand of my 


friend,” was all she said; and from that day 

the hope dwelt with her till years after, when 

it was fulfilled. 
*“ 


* * * 


Helen thought her husband depressed 
when he returned that night, and wondered 
whether he had received but scant courtesy 
from his publishers. She asked him a trifle 
timidly, as they sat together in the dusky 
drawing-room after dinner, how he had fared. 
Their demeanour towards each other was 
still much strained—his surpassingly gentle ; 
hers marked by a peculiar hesitating stillness, 
Sophia Ryder had expressed it well when 
she said they seemed to be feeling every step 
of the way. 

“Oh, it’s all right. Davenant was very 
civil. I daresay he’ll publish the thing as 
he did before, without expressing any opinion. 
It’s not that that troubles me, but my own 
conviction of its poverty. I wish you'd tell 
me truly what you think.” 

It was absolutely the first time he had 
asked her to pass an opinion on his work, 
and his words had still the power to thrill 
her—ay, to the very heart. And she could 
not help contrasting this humility, which 
oppresses every honest soul in the contem- 
plation of all finished work whatsoever, with 
his former complacency, his absolute confi- 
dence in the perfection of his labour. 

“T do not know very much, but I think 
you have never written anything to equal it.” 

“Do you think so?” he asked quickly, 
and the light leaped in his eyes. “Tell me 
how ?” 

“Tt is sincere, and it comes from the 
heart,” she answered simply. 

“God knows it was wrung from the heart, 
the outcome of desperation, Helen. Do you 
know what was my moving impulse all 
through ?” 

She shook her head. 

“To write something which I might lay 
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at your feet as an atonement. Heavens! the 
fool I have been all through! God forgive 
me! I do not deserve even this semblance 
of peace.” 

“Ts it only a semblance, Richard ?” 

“Tf it is, God forbid that I should com- 
plain, but——” 

He turned upon her a look of such great 
and passionate love that the colour leaped in 
her face. She had promised him nothing ; 
no word of love had passed between them 
yet; they had simply agreed to bury the 
past, and to share such life as might yet be 
— to them for the sake of the unborn 
child, 

“T would wish you to make your work 
noble for the work's sake, and in gratitude 
for so great a gift,” she said with difficulty. 

“That I can only do through you,” he 
said still passionately. “Iam nothing with- 
out you! You are my better self. Unless 

‘ou take me in hand, I shall never reach the 
eights.” 

She uplifted her hand in deprecation. 
Rather would she, womanlike, have seen 
him stand alone, self-reliant, strong as a man 
ought to be, ready to fight the wrong and 
do the right for right’s sake only. But, re- 
membering the _ she thanked God and 
took courage. Here was the earnest of the 
good which might be. Also, she saw stretch- 
ing before her in a future, grown lovely with 
heavenliest promise, her own heritage, room 
for her soul to exercise its godliest gifts, the 
power to bless, to strengthen, to point the 
upward way. She rose up, her heart stirred 
within her, and, for the first time since the 
darkness had overtaken her life, laid her 
head, wifelike, upon his breast. 

And because love can conquer unconquer- 
able worlds the soul of the man rose up with- 
in him, and, though silent, he cried out with 
a mighty crying to the Lord to make him 
worthy. 

Such prayer would pierce the heavens, 
even were they adamant as some starved souls 
believe. 

So a deepening peace brooded upon them, 
nor was hope, joying towards fruition, very 
far away. 


THE END. 
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MISSION WORK IN TANNA. 


“The women of the party carried only very small bundles ” 


poe three successive years the Presby- 

terian Synod had failed to obtain volun- 
teers for the Cannibal Islands, in the South 
Seas, and humbly, but with urgent desire, 
J. G. Paton offered himself for the post of 
danger. 

Having received his parents’ blessing, and 
preparations which included special training 
in medical practice, printing, and the use of 
tools ; and last, but not least, the marrying 
of a wife as devoted as himself, Mr. Paton 
started his wonderful missionary career. 

The New Hebrides are lovely islands, lying 
in the South Pacific Ocean, about one thou- 
sand four hundred miles’ sail east of Australia. 
One of these, Aneityum, was already Chris- 
tianized, and a staff of its brave native 
teachers was ready to accompany Paton to 
the wholly heathen island of Tanna. 

The coast-chiefs consented to sell them a 
site for the mission buildings, but declined 
to promise protection. War was raging be- 
tween some of the inland tribes, and as the 
mission party worked away at their houses, 
they could hear the shots and outcries ; 








and at last the tide of battle swept 
so near that they were obliged to 
retire into their temporary hut for 
safety. 

Next morning, the boiling spring, 
their only water supply, was unfit 
for use, stained crimson with the 
blood of the slain, who had there 
been cut up and washed for cooking. 

Nothing daunted, Paton worked 
on, smiling at the Tannese who 
crowded around to watch, and pick- 
ing up their yet unwritten language 
with marvellous readiness. He knew 
that the noble fellows who worked 
at his side had been but a few years 
before just such cannibals as these 
poor Tannese. Mrs. Paton mean- 
while made friends with some little 
girls, and taught them to sing and 
sew. 

But, by a fatal mistake, the Mis- 
sion House was built on the flats 
between the cliff and the sea, and 
embowered in a grove of huge 
cocoa-nut palms and banyan-trees, 
and the spot proved to be a very 
hotbed of fever and ague. 

While the young couple were rejoicing 
over the birth of a son, Mrs. Paton suddenly 
sickened and died, and within a month the 
baby-boy was laid beside his mother under 
the palms. Of this sad time Paton writes : 
“But for Jesus and the fellowship He 
vouchsafed me, I must surely have gone 
mad, or died beside that lonely grave.” 

Sympathising friends called at the island 
and offered to take him away for a tour 
round the various mission stations of the 
group; but he chose to remain on Tanna, 
where his influence alone prevented the out- 
break of a war, which would have destroyed 
the few and faint beginnings of better 
things. As soon as possible he removed to 
a hill-top, for already, within twelve months, 
he had been fourteen times prostrated by 
fever and ague. Once there, he gradually 
gained strength, settled down to the task 
of winning for God the land that held his 
buried treasure. 

The idea of a resurrection first caught the 
attention of the Tannese ; and by-and-by, 
when a heathen chief’s wife died, he buried 
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her in Christian fashion, commending her to 
the yet unknown Jehovah-God. 

At the end of the first year about twenty 
persons regularly met under a tree for Sun- 
day morning worship ; after which the mis- 
sionary would go round to ten or twelve 
villages, persuading and teaching any one he 
could get hold of; and specially trying to 
get the chiefs to live in peace with one 
another. 

He was so far successful, that twenty 
chiefs made a league to fight no more except 
in self-defence, and kept to it for a long 
time in spite of provocation. It was harder 
work to get them to treat their women 
decently. Widows were strangled, and 
wives beaten to death without any one think- 
ing it strange; so the Tannese 
violently resented the stern re- 
bukes of this man, who stood up 
in front of their quivering spears 
and denounced these cruelties. 
“Such is the conduct of Tanna,” 
they replied. “ Our fathers loved 
it, and we love it too; and if you 
make us afraid and ashamed of it 
we will kill you, and drive away 
the worship of your Jehovah-God.” 

Needless to say, Paton perse- 
vered, and the women and girls of 
the island who were “ wanted ” 
for a cannibal feast, soon knew 
that they would be safe while sit- 
ting before his door. He added 
example to precept, and when the 
natives met him and his Christian 
helpers returning from the bush 
heavily laden with firewood, while 
the women of the party carried 
only very small bundles, the ob- 
ject-lesson did more to change the 
old order of things than any words 
could have done. Meanwhile he 
was always at work for the good 
of his people, now sinking a well 
and obtaining for them plenty of 
fresh water ; again, in a time of 
famine, buying an enormous fish- 
ing-net, which he lent out, three 
days at a time, to the neighbouring villages, 
thus saving hundreds from starvation. 

But, alas! they were not “overcome of 
good.” Thievish as monkeys, they robbed 
him incessantly ; and men who came to him 
for a friendly talk, would retire with one of 
his spoons or knives clasped under their 
supple toes, and other small articles con- 
cealed in the plaits of their hair. They stole 
his fowls, speared his goats, and at last broke 
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into his store-room and carried off all its 
contents. Even his kettle went one way, 
and its lid another. 

But one morning shortly after, the Tan- 
nese came rushing to him in great excite- 
ment: “Oh, Missi! There is a god ora ship 
on fire, or something of fear coming over 
the sea. It smokes, but there are no flames ! 
What is it? What is it ?” 

“It will be one of Queen Victoria’s ships 
of war, coming to ask how you are treating 
me,” replied Paton. 

“And will you tell the captain that we 
have stolen your things ?” 

‘* Yes, if he asks me. I must tell the truth.” 

“Oh, Missi, tell him not, tell him not! 
All shall be restored!” And away they 





“ Going straight to the ringleader, climbed on his knee.” 


rushed. Crowds came up piling the stolen 
goods before his door, while he dawdled over 
his toilet, putting on his best clothes for the 
grand occasion, and enjoying their conster- 
nation. 

Then two chiefs came inquiring: “ Is-all 
here, Missi ?” 

Glancing at the promiscuous heap, Paton 
replied austerely, “I do not see the kettle- 
lid.” 











| 
| 
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“Oh, Missi! tell 
him not! It will be 
here to-morrow. I 
have sent to the 
other side of the 
island for it. We 
are in black fear, 
but our bad conduct 
to you is ended.” 

The commander 
of the man-of-war 
greatly impressed 
the savages by his 
handsome appear- 
ance and _ genial 
manners, and at 
Paton’s request 
came on shore next 
day also to meet 
as many chiefs as 
could be assembled ; 
gave them much 
good advice, and took the whole party 
on board. Then he showed them the tre- 
mendous destructive power of his guns; 
and when the cannon-balls went crashing 
through a cocoa-nut grove, snapping tall trees 
like sticks, they were of course horribly 
frightened. They were dismissed with pre- 
sents and a strict charge to protect the mis- 
sionary, and went home rejoicing. 

But other ships came to Tanna on a very 
different errand. The sandal-wood traders, 
white men of the very lowest description, did 
their utmost to thwart Paton’s endeavours. 
They provoked wars on purpose to find a 
readier market for their gunpowder and fire- 
arms. Theyalso purposely introduced measles 
into four ports at once, saying, “ Let the 
natives perish and white men occupy the soil.” 
The disease spread in an awful plague that 
raged for months, and one-third of the whole 
population was swept away. Of course Paton 
and his Christian helpers worked heroically, 
carrying food and medicine to the different 
villages, but this did not prevent the heathen 
blaming them for the fate of those who died. 

The good cause spread, however, in spite 
of all. 

The Sunday congregation increased to 
forty. Many came to Paton by night to 
hear more of the true God, and cannibal 
feasts and strangling were given up. But 
the opposition increased. The idol-priests, 
furious at the decline of their power, laid all 
the evil that happened to the charge of the 
new worship. Again and again the chiefs 
met in council and decided to kill the mis- 
sionary. The traders declared they would 


“ Crowds came up piling the stolen goods.” 


sell them no more 
gunpowder nor to- 
bacco till this was 
done. It was all in 
vain. When the 
councils had just 
reached their deci- 
sion, up would start 
some stalwart chief, 
thundering out, 
“You won't kill my 
Missi to-day!” And 
the cry would be 
echoed till the meet- 
ing broke up in 
dismay. 

The murderers, 
who almost daily 
came brandishing 
their tomahawks 
over his head, or 
pointing their rifles 
at him, would retire, “ stricken weak through 
fear,” or would flee wildly when he faced 
them and said, ‘‘ My Jehovah sees you now.” 

But already some of the native helpers had 
been martyred. A teacher’s wife had been 
poisoned by a woman who professed great 
friendliness. A catechist, named Namuri, 
was attacked and terribly wounded by a 
priest, whom his success had enraged. With 
a mob of armed savages at his heels, Namuri 
came running to Paton’s house, and crying, 
** Missi! Missi! escape quickly, or they will 
kill you!” he dropped to the ground ex- 
hausted. For answer Paton knelt down be- 
side him and dressed his wounds, and the 
mob slunk away, by-and-by sending apologies 
and presents to the teacher. 

In about a month Namuri was well enough 
to go back to his work. “I cannot stay 
here, Missi,” said he, ‘for once my heart was 
dark like theirs, and I too tried to kill the 
missionary ; but he kept on coming, and at 
last I listened. And the love that changed 
me can change them.” So he went back. 
But at the next Sunday service his old enemy 
came behind him and felled him with a club, 
and, praying for his murderer, Namuri died. 

As months went by both good and evil 
gathered force. One day a great number of 
chiefs assembled their people and proclaimed 
a feast to Jehovah. Many speeches were 
made, and it was decided that Missi’s word 
was good, that Jehovah was stronger than all 
the gods of Tanna, and that they would all 
be his men. Presents of peace were ex- 
changed, and all went home well pleased. 

But the next scene was the murder of one 
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of these friendly chiefs by the heathen party, 
and a general outbreak of war. 

Paton took two Christians and started off 
to the enemy’s camp to make peace, and, 
coming suddenly upon the armed host, threw 
them into wild confusion. Holding up his 
hands to show that he was weaponless, he 
rushed into the midst of the crowd, shouting, 
“My love to all you men of Tanna! I am 
your friend, and am come to talk to you 
again about Jehovah, and good conduct such 
as pleases Him.” And they sat down and 
listened, and made peace and kept it for a 
whole month. 

Again and again afterwards, in quarrels, 
did he rush in between, holding back the 
spears, beseeching till they let themselves be 
reconciled. 

He himself seemed to bear a charmed life ; 
to them, at least. But he speaks of his 
“sight coming and going,” and his “ brain 
reeling” in those moments of deadly peril, 
when club, musket, or spear was levelled at 
his life. But with the awful tension came a 
wonderful support. It was of these times of 
peril that he says, “I had then the nearest 
and dearest 
glimpses of the 
face of my Lord.” 


Dangers thick- 
ened. As no friend- 
ly men-of-war came 
to avenge the mur- 
der of some of the 
missionaries and 
their converts on 


the adjacent  is- 
lands, the Tannese 
resolved to get rid 
of Paton in like 
manner. Some- 
times they besieged 
him in his house 
for days and nights 
together. The 
teachers were driv- 
en to take refuge 
in his house, but 
the enemy set it on 
fire. Immediately 
atremendous storm 
of rain came down, and, crying, “‘ Jehovah's 
rain! Their God is fighting for them!” the 
heathen fled. Next day, however, as the 
mission party were fleeing a¢ross the island, 
they hotly pursued, and would have de- 
stroyed them, when a ery, “Sail O!” rang 
out, and the guilty cowards again fled. The 
ship was sent by the missionaries on the 
XXIII - 57 


‘“‘ Never was a white bride so grandly dressed.” 


Christian island of Aneityum, and received 
and safely bore away the fugitives. 

That was Paton's farewell to Tanna, after 
four years of heroic toil. Was it failure ? 

So thought some of the “ arm-chair critics” 
in Australia, who reviled him roundly be- 
cause he did not stay and be killed in Tanna. 
Others, again, blamed the Gordons who did 
die in Erromanga, saying they must have 
given some provocation to the heathen. 

But Paton went to Australia to tell his 
story and beg for a mission ship, which was 
now an absolute necessity unless precious 
lives were to be thrown away. When, after 
much difficulty, he had obtained a hearing in 
the towns, some friends advised him to go up 
country and try the scattered farms there. 
Word was brought that a squatter, living 
twenty-two miles away, was willing to arrange 
for a meeting to be held in his barn, but it 
wa3 found impossible to get a conveyance for 
the journey. 

At last « young lady offered him her saddle- 
horse ; he had been bred for a racer, but 
would go quietly enough if kept well in hand. 
Now Paton had only once mounted a horse 
in his life, and did 
not wish to try 
again; but there 
seemed no other 
way, so the gallant 
* Garibaldi” was 
brought round, and 
he started on his 
ride. For the first 
miies he went safely 
but very slowly ; 
then the sky dark- 
ened, and the mut- 
tering thunder an- 
nounced a coming 
storm. Three gen- 
tlemen well mount- 
ed overtook him, 
and urged him to 
mend his pace. He 
tried to do so ; but, 
oh! the agonies of 
a trot to those who 
have not learned it. 
He wassoon obliged 
to ask his new friends to leave him to his 
fate. With many expressions of regret they 
galloped off; but Garibaldi, mistaking it 
for a race, took the bit in his teeth and tore 
past them at an appalling rate, determined 
to uphold his ancient honours ! 

His hapless rider could do nothing but 
hold on, and as the storm broke in fury, 
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blinding him with rain, he lost every trace 
of the path that led to his destination, while 
every peal of thunder and flash of lightning 
served to madden his frantic steed. 

Seventeen miles of this riding brought 
them in sight of a large house, towards which 
Garibaldi dashed. Out rushed all the inhabi- 
tants, wondering whether the rider was mad 
or drunk, and two men seized the bridle and 
helped Paton to the ground. 

There he sat down in the mud with unce- 
remonious haste. He was helped up only 
to subside again. Too dizzy to stand, with 
flushed face and bespattered garments, and a 
battered hat crushed tipsily over his eyes, 
this “angel unawares ” appeared to his enter- 
tainers as a drunkard ; and trying to explain 
he only made matters worse, for the thick 
voice and stammering speech only confirmed 
their suspicions. They took him in, gave 
him dry clothes, and bade him rest till tea- 
time. 

Then he tried again: “I am not drunk, 
as you suppose,” said he unsteadily. “Can 
I hold the meeting here to-night ?” 

“Tf you are fit, sir,” replied his host 
pointedly, while the others burst into a shout 
of laughter. 

However, when the hour arrived the tre- 
mulous tones grew firm ; the meeting passed 
off splendidly, and a noble collection made 


“ Are you digging a grave !’’ 


up for the trials he had undergone. The 
story of his ride spread far and wide, and 
many who came out of curiosity to see and 


hear the new John Gilpin, went away to work 
and pray for the poor heathen whose cause 
he pleaded so well. Many another adventure 
he had. But the upshot of all was that he 
got the money for his ship, which was to be 
christened the Dayspring, and while she was 
building he went home to Scotland. 

There he revisited his dear old parents, 
married again, and two years after leaving 
Tanna went back to the New Hebrides, to 
open a mission on a much smaller island 
called Aniwa. 

In the meantime a British man-of-war 
visited Tanna, and its commander having 
failed to get hold of the culprits, shelled and 
destroyed two villages. He took care not 
to hurt anybody though, for he warned the 
people what he was going to do, and bade 
them flee to the protection of a chief who 
had been friendly to Paton. 

This lesson was not lost upon the Aniwans; 
besides, the friendly Tannese chief called the 
supreme chief of Aniwa, and putting a brace- 
let of white shells upon his arm, said: “ By 
this I bind you to take care of my Missi Paton, 
for if harm befall him on your island I will 
come with all my men and avenge his 
death.” 

Then there were the regular visits of the 
Dayspring, so that the old style of work was 
begun in the new place under safer and hap- 
pier conditions. At a certain hour daily a 
bell was rung to call all who wanted medi- 
cine or advice. They came: in crowds, and 
heard snatches of the old sweet story ; and 
some left saying, “If their God makes them 
do all that for us, we may well worship Him 
too.” 

Mrs. Paton was musical and had brought a 
harmonium, and the women flocked to “hear 
the box sing” ; and soon Sunday congrega- 
tions began to gather under a great tree. 
There, however, neither Mrs. Paton’s musi- 
cal talent nor her husband’s eloquence had 
fair play; for as the Aniwans were great 
thieves, every man brought his live-stock 
with him to worship, and puppies, pigs, and 
fowls, responding gaily to one another, 
rendered devotion difficult, especially when 
some wretched piggy drowned the preacher's 
voice with a long-sustained squeal, or the 
service broke up in a free fight and scramble 
for stray property! But Paton carefully 
refrained from finding fault, being glad to 
see them even with all their belongings. 

The Aniwans had all the Tannese vices, 
and as the worship gained ground the mis- 
sionary was often followed by men with 
loaded muskets, or besieged in his house by 














“T stand up for Jehovah.” 


a crowd of chiefs consulting to put him to 
death. On one such occasion his fair-haired 
baby, Freddie, toddled out of the house, and 
going straight to the ringleader climbed on 
his knee, and patting and coaxing, and lisp- 
ing “ Naughty, naughty,” so charmed them 
all, that they gave up their purpose and 
went away. At other times the old Chief 
Namakei would show his badge of white 
shells, and remind them of the threat, or 
of the British thunder-ship. Nevertheless, 


Paton was often obliged to rush into the 
arms of a furious savage, and clinging so 
that he could neither strike nor shoot, pray 
for deliverance till the man cooled down. 
The last attempt on his life was made by 
a priest in a neighbouring village. But the 
people, who by this time had learned to value 
Paton, assembled next day, and with him 
went to demand satisfaction. The two 
parties had a tremendous scolding-match, 
the priest dwelling on the power of his gods 
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and the hurricanes he had caused ; the others 
tartly inquiring what good the hurricanes 
did, and asking why the priest did not use 
his powers tu straighten his own crooked 
leg, for instance; vowing they were all 
‘* Missi’s men, and would die before a hair 
of his head should be touched.” The priest 
soon found even his friends turning against 
him, and his wife, seizing the opportunity of 
paying off old scores, took a cocoa-nut stalk 
and began to thrash him vigorously, crying 
out, “T’ll knock the devil out of him! He 
won't try hurricanes again ! ” 

The people roared with laughter, and 
Paton mildly remonstrated with the angry 
lady, “ You seem to have knocked the devil 
out of him pretty effectually. See how 
quietly he takes it aad repeuts.” 

Some time later, Paton observed a stalwart 
native dogging his footsteps, but slinking 
away if any one drew near. After some 
days of this sort of thing, it was not reassur- 
ing to meet him suddenly in the bush. Paton 
called out cheerily, “ Hallo, Nelwang, what 
do you want with me ?” 

“Want to get married, Missi.” 

“ All right,” said Paton. “ Does the lady 
agree ?” 

“ Yes, Missi, for when I told her I wished 
to marry her, she took out her earrings and 
gave them to me. But thirty young men 
want her, and none dares take her, for if one 
does the other twenty-nine will shoot him. 
So tell me what to do, Missi. White men 
can always succeed.” 

“Then I suppose all the twenty-nine will 
want to shoot you,” said Paton. “ Well then, 
look out a hiding-place in the bush, stock it 
with provisions, then go by night and per- 
suade the lady to run away with you.” 

Missi,” shouted the lover, “ your word is 
good! I shall win her from all!” And he 
vanished into the bush. 

A few days later there was a tremendous 
uproar in the village. Twenty-nine rejected 
suitors at once giving vent to their feelings, 
so wrought upon the popular mind that all 
the idle fellows of the district accompanied 
them to the lady’s house (she was a wealthy 
widow), stole or smashed all her movable 
property, feasted on her provisions, and 
soundly reviled her. The next day they 
wrecked the house itself and destroyed the 
garden. Then Paton strolled up and asked 
what it was all about. They gave of course 
a highly-coloured account of Yakin’s abom- 
inable conduct in choosing out Nelwang, 
the most worthless of all her suitors. 

“Why, then,” said their spiritual adviser 
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soothingly, ‘what a fuss over a trifle! If 
she be all you say, you are well rid of her, 
and Nelwang will have the worst of the 
bargain.” 

To this they assented, saying, “Let us 
watch them. They will soon punish each 
other.” 

“Exactly ; and now go home; and I 
advise you to spare Yakin’s fruit trees.” 

Meanwhile the runaways enjoyed a threc- 
weeks’ honeymoon in the bush, living on 
cocoanuts gathered at night. No search was 
made, as it was reported they had left the 
island in a canoe. Suddenly Nelwang 
appeared before Paton, asking that he and 
his bride might come and live with him and 
*‘ Missi, the woman.” 

They proved very devoted servanis, and 
were not meddled with for two reasons— 
first, they were only to be seen with the 
missionary whose presence was protection ; 
and secondly, both bride and bridegroom 
were very skilful in the use of musket and 
tomahawk. 

Meanwhile, into their softened hearts stole 
the new faith, since all noble things take 
root where love is; and after six weeks 
Paton wished them to appear at church as 
man and wife, and show that they meant to 
stand by each other till death. So, when 
Paton and his Sunday congregation were 
assembled, up stalked Nelwang, with his 
tomahawk on his shoulder, nervousness and 
defiance giving him a “cocky” air, most 
unsuited to a place of worship. 

Seating himself by Paton he turned with 
a grin of triumph to watch his bride shuffle 
in. Only Christians wore European clothing, 
and Yakin had resolved to show the extent 
of her Christianity by her bridal array, but 
had not been able to get any articles of 
lady’s dress. So her skirt was formed of a 
man’s drab driving coat, buttoned close over 
her native grass cloth ; the vest found its 
right place, while a couple of flannel shirts 
waved wing-like from the shoulders. Another 
—a red flannel one—was arranged as a head- 
dress, with the sleeves falling one over each 
ear ; and a pair of trousers was arranged as 
a sort of shoulder-cape or crossover. 

Her husband’s proud smile seemed to say, 
“‘ Never was white bride so grandly dressed.” 

That service, though short, seemed long 
to Yakin, suffocating in her thick garmenis ; 
to Nelwang, anxious about her safety and 
his own; and to Paton, shaking with sup- 
pressed laughter over the pathetic absurdity 
of the scene. 

Not long after occurred the event that 
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broke the back 
of heathenism 
in Aniwa, 
namely the 
“sinking of 
the well.” 

To the na- 
tives fresh 
water was not 
au necessity. 
They drank 
the milk of the 
cocoanut, bath- 
ed in the sea, 
and used no 
washable 
clothes, while 
the rains wa- 
tered their 
gardens. 

To the mission family a long drought 
brought serious consequences, and, as neither 
pool nor spring was to be found on the 
island, Paton resolved to sink a well. 

Praying for guidance, he chose a spot, and 
set to work with pick and shovel. 

“Are you digging a grave, Missi ?” asked 
the chief. 

“No, but I think Jehovah will give me 
rain from the earth. I have asked him, and 
am looking for it.” 

“Tt rains down not wp,” answered he con- 
temptuously. ‘ Missi is mad to look for it 
in the earth.” 

But Paton delved away. A day or two 
later the chief came entreating— 

‘Missi, do come out! the earth will fall 
in and kill you, and the captain of the fire- 
ship will come and say, ‘ Where is the white 
man?’ And when we answer, ‘He dug a 
hole himself and got into it,’ he will reply, 
‘Ye are telling lies to cover your own sins! 
Would a white man dig his own grave ?’ 
And then he will shatter our island with his 
thunder.” 

“‘Come and help me then,” said Paton, 
“and I shall have finished the sooner.” 

And he fixed a pulley over the well, so 
that they, standing at a safe distance, hauled 
up the buckets as he filled them with sand 
and stone. At the depth of thirty feet he 
found water, and called all to come and see. 

Timidly they approached the brink and 
tasted the water, erying, ‘‘ Rain from the 
earth! Jehovah’s rain! No idol god has 
ever helped us so!” 

The next Sunday, not Paton, but the old 
chief stood up to address the meeting. 

Crowds came to hear this new preacher, 
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“ The Dayspring, splintered to mutchwood, drifted to their feet.” 
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who, flourish- 
ing his toma- 
hawk wildly, 
and pawing 
the ground like 
,  & war - horse, 
cried— 
“Men, wo- 
men, and chil- 
dren, hear me. 
We have 
laughed at 
Missi because 
he told of 
things neither 
we nor our 
fathers had 
seen, and said, 
‘These are 
lies,’ when he 
told us of rain from below. But now our 
eyes have seen it! Henceforth I believe, 
and I shall yet see the invisible Jehovah 
with my soul. I stand up for Jehovah !” 

“Jehovah! Jehovah!” echoed the great 
assembly. 

It was like the scene on Carmel. 

Idols were piled in heaps before the Mis- 
sion House, and, as they destroyed them, 
the people, with sobs and shouting, declared 
themselves “ Jehovah’s men.” 

Then family prayer, the custom of grace 
before meat, and the observanceof theSabbath 
became general. The chiefs consulted, and 
made wise and just laws and saw them carried 
out. All the inhabitants flocked to school that 
they might read Jehovah’s message, grand- 
fathers learning A B C beside their grand- 
children. Paton sorted over a bundle of 
spectacles and supplied these elders with them. 

“T have the sight of a little girl!” cried 
an old woman. ‘Oh, my eyes! My new 
eyes! It is as when Jesus gave sight toa 
blind man!” 

There is no space to tell how all things 
were made new. 

A beautiful mission village arose, with 
church, school, orphanage, and workshop 
amid the orange trees. Soon not a heathen 
was left in Aniwa, and from it went forth its 
queen to live as a humble teacher in a heathen 
island, that she might tell the new true Gospel 
to the men that had murdered her husband, 

And not the queen only, but many more 
aflame with the same passion of love to 
Christ. 

Of course the sandal-wood traders, who 
were also slavers, could not see these suc- 
cesses without longing to thwart them. More- 
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over Paton had incurred their special hatred 
by exposing their wicked practices. About 
this time an opportunity occurred which they 
were not slow to seize. Paton’s ship, the 
Dayspring, which was now well known to be a 
friendly ship by all the islands round, was 
seriously damaged in a storm, and put up 
for sale. 

The missionaries were delighted to receive 
a very fair offer for the ship; but having 
accepted it were distressed to learn that the 
purchaser was the agent of a French slaving 
tirm, who by means of the well-known ship 
hoped to secure a large prey for themselves, 
and bring endless odium on the mission 
cause. 

There was no hope but inGod. And even 
at the time that the missionaries were crying 
to Him, and the slavers, having moored their 
prize, had gone ashore, and were drinking 
‘Confusion to the missionaries,” a terrific 
storm arose. 
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And who laughed next morning? Not the 
slavers, when the Dayspring, splintered to 
matchwood, drifted to their feet, while their 
gold, its price, had gone to help the cause 
they hated. 

But there are yet fifty thousand cannibals 
in the New Hebrides ; and to plant a mission 
on every island in the group is the earnest 
desire of the veteran missionary, who is now 
going about England to tell his story and 
plead for help for the beloved cause. 

One word more. 

Tanna is now becoming a Christian island ; 
for many of its chiefs, sorrowing for the 
friend whom they had allowed to be driven 
away, wrote a most touching letter to “the 
great white chief at Sydney,” entreating that 
another missionary might be sent them, and 
that they would protect and obey him. 

Their request was granted, and soon Tanna 
also will be wholly won for Christ. 

S. FELICIA RIDSDALE, 


AN OLD FLEMISH CITY. 


By L. T. MEADE. 


N these days there are few English 
people who have not at one time 
in their lives spent a few days in 
the beautiful old city of Antwerp. 

It is so rich in story, in picture, in bright 
local colour, that all those who can find their 
way thither are glad to make its personal 
acquaintance. Just at present an exhibition, 
after the usual fashion, is attracting hundreds 
of visitors ; but at all times, and all seasons, 
Antwerp is worth that visit which can be so 
easily and inexpensively made. 

I spent a few days in Antwerp during the 
spring of this year, and can testify to its 
many attractions. A strange mingling of 
old and new meets one in curious contrast 
at every turn—old-world streets scarcely ten 
feet across, with buttressed roofs and quaint 
lovely bits of colour, and great broad boule- 
vards stretching right across the city. 

I arrived on a certain afternoon on a 
breezy, sunshiny day, and drove straight to 


the Hotel St. Antoine, which looks out into 
an old-fashioned market-place, called the 
Place Verte ; in the middle of the square is a 
statue to Antwerp’s proudest hero, Peter 
Paul Rubens, and at one side stands the 
church of Notre-Dame, the far-famed cathe- 
dral. 

There it stood when .I first saw it, with 
the bright light shining over it, but sclemn, 
and grey itself ; its slender and lovely tower 
pointing to the sky. At its feet was the gay 
and many-coloured life of a foreign city ; 
the children in their picturesque dress; the 
women eagerly chaffering, and buying and 
selling ; the many stalls ; the flower-market. 
I looked from my window over the busy 
people to the silent old pile, and then, all of 
a sudden, the first chimes, striking the quar- 
ter of the hour, broke on my ears. They 
sounded far away and up in theair. Ifa 
heavy cart ot waggon passed I lost them 
altogether. I called them at once the “spirit 
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From a photograph by H. Delathouwer. 


The Old Canal, Antwerp. 


chimes,” and they had the curious effect of 


spirit music on me all the time I stayed at | 


Antwerp. Nothing could exceed their sweet- 
ness, and their sense of far-away melody, and 
they will always seem to me in memory to 
be peculiarly appropriate to that special 
cathedral, which is so bound up in the reli- 
gious history of the brave burghers of Ant- 
werp. I heard them through more than one 
wakeful night during my stay, but even in 
the silence of the night they never came per- 
ceptibly nearer, but always kept their re- 
moteness, and aloofness, and spirit quality, 
so that listening to them it seemed easy to 
pray, and the spiritual came near. 


* In the quaint old Flemish city, 
As the evening shades descended, 
Low and loud and sweetly blended, 
Low at times, and loud at times, 
Changing like a poet’s rhymes, 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes. 

* * Ps * * 

But amid my broken slumbers 
Still I heard those magic numbers, 
As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of the night, 
Till their chimes in sweet collision 
Mingled with each wandering vision, 
Mingled with the fortune-telling 
Gipsy-bands of dreams and fancies, 
Which amid the waste expanses 
Of the silent land of trances 
Have their solitary dwelling.” 


The chimes consist of ninety-nine bells, the 
largest of which weighs nearly eight tons, 
and is called Carolus, after Charles V., who 
stood sponsor to it at its baptism. 


The cathedral is considered one of the 
largest and most beautiful specimens of Gothic 
architecture in the Netherlands. I shall not 
soon forget my first visit to it. Nothing 
could be simpler than the whole effect, but 
nothing also more imposing. The entire 
interior becomes visible at the first view ; 
the seven aisles, the vast and lofty choir, the 
magnificent high altar, the side chapels with 
their rich decoration, can all be taken in with 
one sweeping glance. In our own beautiful 
Abbey the effect is greatly lost by the pecu- 
liar shape of the building, which prevents 
more than a portion being seen at a time, 
but this disadvantage is completely absent 
from the cathedral at Antwerp. 

The usual rather tiresome guide came to 
show us round. He rolled up the green cur- 
tains from the great pictures, and I found 
myself standing under one of the world’s 
great masterpieces, Rubens’s “ Descent from 
the Cross.” A good many of my readers 
may know that most pathetic story, “A Dog 
of Flanders.” It describes‘ boy who hun- 
gered so to see the Christ as revealed in 
this picture, that he travelled, foot-sore and 
weary, during long days and nights until he 
reached the cathedral. The picture was 
veiled, but the boy lay unnoticed at its foot, 
where he was found the’ next day, dead. 
The impression which this story made upon 
me has never been quite forgotten, and it 
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was with a memory oi the boy that I now 
looked at the painting. 

The picture is too well known for me to 
describe it with any elaboration—there are 
the eager and anguished faces of the living, 
their action all alive, their strong and vigor- 
ous muscles brought into full play; and there 
is the dead Christ, the weight of death, the 
solemn quiet of death, apparent in each limb 
and on the face which bears the marks of 
recent storm, but which is now peaceful. 
Rubens’s anatomy was always magnificent, 
and he was one of the greatest colourists that 
ever lived. “None,” says Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, “but great colourists can venture to 
paint pure white linen near flesh, but such 
know the advantage of it.” He goes on to 
say, “I consider Rubens’s Christ as one of 
the finest figures that was ever invented ; it 
is most correctly drawn, and I apprehend in 
an attitude of the utmost difficulty to execute. 
The hanging of his head on the shoulder, 
and the falling of the body on one side, give 
it such an appearance of the heaviness of 
death that nothing can exceed it.” 

The picture which hangs over the high 
altar is in my opinion even more beautiful 
than this masterpiece. It is also by Rubens’s 
hand, and is called the Assumption of the 
Virgin. The Virgin is being borne up to 


heaven by a choir of angels; her robes are 
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of blue, rose and green, her hair is a rich 
auburn, her face angelically fair, the eyes 
looking slightly upwards. Angels in every 
shade of rose to white support her and sur- 
round her; the sky in the background is of 
the tenderest blue to golden. Below, at the 
base of the picture stand the apostles, and 
a number of other figures all looking up; 
they are painted in the richest colours, 
flame, golden brown, blue, and green. There 
is a mass of clouds to the left of the sky of a 
rich olive tint. No words of mine can 
describe the ethereal quality of this picture. 
It comes upon, one with a startling effect as 
of a sudden seraphic vision. I consider it 
the most marvellous picture I have ever seen. 
It is said to have been painted in sixteen 
days, and the painter got one hundred florins 
a day for his work. 

That visit was but the first of several that 
I paid to the cathedral. I attended many 
of the services, and listened to the soft chant- 
ing of the priests, and the echoing, vibrating 
answers from the two organs and the splen- 
did choir. On one occasion there was a 
stringed band as well; the instruments 
seemed to vie with each other in melodious 
response ; the boys’ voices, clear and sweet, 
rose high above the jangle of notes; the 
deep bass tones of the men rolled out in full 
majesty. It was something like a realisation 
of another and better world to sit in 
that great place with its hush beneath 





From the prewre by Franz Hails. 
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and its music rolling overhead. The 
world was far off, and the petty 
things of time assumed for a brief 
space their due proportions, Then 
the music died away, the service 
came to an end, and we were once 
more in the common air of every- 
day life. The shrill voices of the 
children and the women, who chaf- 
fered and sold, and quarrelled, and 
laughed in the Place Verte, sounded 
on our ears. It was like a stepping 
down; but the refreshment and 
strength which the time spent in 
the old cathedral gave was not 
forgotten. 

Amongst the many places of in- 
terest to be seen in Antwerp is the 
Musée Plantin, the original printing 
office of Plantin and Moretus, in 
which their descendants carried on 
the business down to 1856. It is 
difficult to say enough of the effect 
this old-world place has upon one ; en- 
tering the Museum is like going back 
into the Middle Ages. Here may 
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be seen the first book printed by Christopher 
Plantin in 1555, designs for wood-cuts by 
Rubens, printed books of that old time, 
proofs, MSS., letters, a vast store of Roman, 
Greek, Hebrew, and Eastern type cast for 
such stupendous works as the celebrated 
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“ Polyglott,” printed for Philip IL, 1573. 
3ut the most interesting part of the whole 
Museum is the room where Justus Lipsius, 
the reader and editor, sat day after day 
correcting proofs. The chair in which he 
used to sit, the desk on which proofs even 
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now lie waiting for the spirit hand which 
never comes to finish the work, are still to 
be seen in the room. ‘There is a hush and 
peace about this quaint little place which it 
is difficult to describe, and which only those 
who visit it can fully realise. 


I spent only a few days in Antwerp, and 
devoted my time principally to the pictures. 
Pictures seem to me like a sort of living 
history ; they tell the events of the past with 
bold and dramatic effect. The men of Flan- 
ders were undoubtedly an earnest and strong- 
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minded people. Religion was at the root of 
all they said and did and thought; there 
was nothing frivolous or light about them ; 
they looked on life from its more serious 
side. This can be plainly seen from the 
magnificent art which they have left to us. 
There is a certain sturdiness and fulness 
about their pictures which do not partake 
of the spiritual quality which characterizes 
the Italian School. The old burghers were 
rough men, and had to do with rough 
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times. Antwerp was the refuge of those 
Netherlanders who bravely resisted the yoke 
of Spain. The tyranny of Alva, however, 
proved too much for many of them. The 
brave and industrious people had to seek 
an asylum elsewhere, and to this persecu- 
tion England is indebted for the wonder- 
ful silk manufactures which were intro- 
duced into London in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. These lovely fabrics were the work 
of Flemish refugees from Antwerp. 


From a photograph by H. Delathouwer. 
Statue of Rubens and View of the Cathedral. 


Much of the story of the struggle of 
these brave people can be seen in their 
pictures, and the sense of religion which 
supported them through all that age of 
fighting is the most marked characteristic of 
these paintings. 

Rubens has been considered the master 
of all Flemish art, but Van Dyke, who was 
his pupil and assistant, possesses attributes 
which one seeks for in vain in the bold 
colouring and robust figures of Rubens. 


Van Dyke, too, is bold, but he is less fleshly. 
In all his pictures the spirit prevails over 
the material element. There is a great work 
of his in the Museum, “Le Christ sur les 
genoux de la Vierge.” The sky in the back- 
ground is intensely blue, with white clouds. 
The Mother of Jesus is seated against a rock, 
which is cold and brown. She holds the head 
of the dead Saviour on her lap; her hands 
are extended in mute agony and appeal ; the 
despair on her face is splendidly expressed. 
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The human side of the whole question is 
abundantly manifest in this bereaved mother. 
The dead man lying there is not only the 
Christ, He isherson. Thereis powerful but 
subdued colour in this magnificent and tragic 
picture. The look of St. John, as he turns 
to the two watching angels and shows them 
the wounded hand of the Saviour, is a story 
without words. One of the angels weeps, 
the other clasps his hands in silent pain. 
There is no touch of victory here ; it is the 
bereavement, the cruelty, the human side, 
which the painter has depicted. 

Another picture on the same subject is to 
be seen in one of the rooms of the Museum. 
The painter is unknown, but the style is sup- 
posed to be that of Quentyn Matsys. Here 
again we see the mother and the divine Son. 
She clasps Him in her arms; her tender 
hands, strong in their love, support His head ; 
her lips touch the lips which are cold in 
death ; the eyes which have wept so bitterly 
are fixed on the calm face of the dead. It 
needs but a glance to show that the heart 
of this woman is broken. All the accessories 
of the main subject are splendid, but sub- 
dued. The background represents a cold 
sunset. The three crosses, empty now, stand 
out distinctly against the horizon ; the rocks 
at the back of the two figures are in differ- 
ent tones of brown. The Virgin’s drapery 
is mostly white, but there is a touch of 
intense blue in the bodice, and a slighter 
touch of glowing crimson in the cuffs. The 
face and hands are in very warm flesh tones, 
in wonderful contrast to the emaciated 
face of the dead Christ. It is a marvellous 
picture, and gives one a sense of the reality 
of the whole mighty sacrifice which is most 
impressive. 

A picture of a totally different order, but 
which is nevertheless sweet with all sorts of 
innocent suggestions, is called after those 
child-saints St Dorothy and St. Agnes. The 
colouring of this picture is very beautiful. 
St. Dorothy, with her basket of roses and 
apples, is in a dark-green velvet dress, caught 
up with a jewel on one shoulder ; her rosary 
is pale green, the under part of her dress 
white. The sweet little face is very warm 
in tone, the hair a lovely shade of auburn ; 
her basket of apples and roses rests on a table 
with a red cloth. 

St. Agnes is in less warm and glowing 
colours than the other little saint. The 
kerchief, which is twisted loosely round 
her throat, is brown; her cloak is of pale 
gold, the dress beneath is plum-coloured ; 
her hair is of pale gold, and her face very 


fair. There is a thoughtful look in the 
swect eyes, as though she already saw before 
her that martyr’s crown which she was so 
soon towear. She is said to have been very 
beautiful, and when, at the age of thirteen, 
she went to the place of execution, it was 
joyfully, as if in triumph. 

* She,” says St. Ambrose, “in whose tiny 
body there was hardly place to receive the 
sword, had that in her which triumphed 
over it. Hardly knowing what it was to 
die, yet unmoved ; scarce able for the suffer- 
ing, but ready for the victory ; crowned not 
with flowers, but with holiness.” 

St. Augustine says, “In Latin, Agnes 
signifies ‘a lamb,’ and in Greek it means 
‘pure.’ She was what she was called, and 
she was found worthy of her crown.” 

St. Dorothy’s story is something as fol- 
lows :—Febritius, Governor of Casarzea, in 
Cappadocia, tormented her because she would 
not adore idols nor marry a heathen. Her 
reply to all persuasions was the following : 
“Christ is my spouse. His dwelling is in 
Paradise ; in His garden grow celestial fruits 
and roses that never fade.” When, after 
much persecution and many torturings, she 
was on her way to execution, she was met by 
a young man called Theophilus. He mocked 
her, telling her she was going to her bride- 
groom and calling to her to send him some 
of the fruit and flowers of the garden. “Thy 
request, O Theophilus, is granted,” she re- 
plied. There is a legend that while she was 
praying at the place of execution, there sud- 
denly appeared a beautiful boy with a basket 
containing three apples and three fresh roses. 
She sent them to Theophilus, saying that 
she should await him in the garden whence 
they came. He was astonished, his heart 
melted, he embraced Christianity, suffered, 
and was martyred, 

Amongst the realistic pictures in the Mu- - 
seum is the portrait of a fisher-boy by Franz 
Hals. In this work of art it may be 
truly said that in its ugliness lies its charm. 
The realism here might satisfy the strongest 
advocates of that school. Warm reds and 
browns are the prevailing tones—the boy’s 
weather-beaten face is of the darkest olive, 
his red lips match his red cap, his waistcoat 
and under-sleeves ‘are also red; there is a 
thundery sky in the background; the only 
strong touch of light in the entire picture is 
on a distant piece of sea. 

There are many modern pictures which 
must aitract attention for their individuality 
and power, but amongst them all none can 
compare with the magnificent work of 
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Charles Verlat, who may justly be called 
the modern Rubens. Strength is his most 
marked characteristic, whether he shows it in 
the delineation of animals in wild fight or of 
human subjects. His “Vox Dei” is here 
reproduced. This splendid picture needs 
little description. Even in black and white 
it tells its own story more powerfully than 
in any words which I can use. Standing 
under the picture one realises Jerusalem 
and the Jew. The old masters portrayed 
Christ without paying the least attention 
to His special nationality—Verlat makes 
Him the man Christ Jesus and also the 
Jew at his best. The intensely clear and 
blue sky, the three figures in their clothing, 
attitude, features, are all Eastern ; there is 
no lack of contrast—St. John of the Desert 
is widely different from Simon Peter ; Christ 
again, is of a higher type than either of His 
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followers. The whole atmosphere of this 
picture is modern, and is interesting as a 
contrast to the works of the earlier mas- 
ters. The same spirit pervades Verlat’s 
lovely “The Mother of the Messiah,” a re- 
production of which is on page 817, 

But it would be impossible to go on 
describing the many wonderful works in 
this Museum. Where all is choice and rare, 
where the best and richest fulfilment of 
centuries of glorious art is to be found, it 
is only possible to select a few for special 
notice. It is delightful to look back upon 
that gallery, and to try, to recall the exalta- 
tion of spirit which cannot but be aroused 
by such colour, such form, such fulness of 
rich thought. Antwerp is alive with memo- 
ries of the unforgotten past, and a visit 
to it must be a delight and a recreation 
to all. 
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FOLK-PRAYERS. 
By raz Rev. S. BARING GOULD, M.A. 


T is a singular fact, but fact it is, 
that very little of what may be 
termed peculiarly Romish super- 
stition lingers among the pea- 

santry of England ; this goes far to show how 
very little hold such superstition had on their 
minds or hearts. It may be almost said that 
there is more of pre-Christian paganism, of 
usages condemned by the Catholic Church 
surviving, than of any practices recommended 
by her. 

The writer knows, indeed, of one instance 
of a Cornish Methodist, who, when unable 
to attend his distant chapel, resorted to a 
rude granite cross of Brito-Roman date, and 
there said his prayers ; but even in this case 
one cannot be certain that there did not linger 
on a reverence for the stone itself, which had 
been a prehistoric menhir before it was sanc- 
tified by being chipped into the sign of our 
salvation. 

In Yorkshire Milly (my Lady) boxes aré 
carried about by children at Christmas: these 
are cradles containing dolls, one to represent 
the Virgin Mother, another the Divine Child ; 
and the grocers send candles to their custo- 
mers on Christmas Eve, for the lights to be 
burned at the Midnight Mass. But such 
usages are few, and have almost wholly lost 
their meaning, and were never more than 
folk customs, were never inculcated by the 
Church, before the Reformation. The mid- 






summer bonfires, the Yule log, the mumming 
at Christmas, the May-pole, the November 
*soul-cakes,” the “sin-eating” at funerals, 
and a thousand other customs are purely 
heathen survivals. The writer knew of a 
case in Yorkshire of a man who was buried 
in his coffin with a candle “to light him on 
his way to Jerusalem” and a penny “to pay 
the toll,” altogether a pagan reminiscence, 
but has never in all his experience come 
across any practice connected with the doc- 
trine of purgatory, one insisted upon with 
immense emphasis before the Reformation, as 
the saying of masses for the dead brought 
in a large revenue for the clergy. 

Superstition connected with holy wells are 
heathen, and were given a reluctant sanction 
by the Roman Church, because so deep-rooted 
that the people could not be weaned from it. 

The custom, so common in the time of 
our youth, of drinking healths was a pagan 
one; the dead were thus saluted silently, 
and the Bishop of Cork in 1713 charged 
against it in an address to his diocese. He 
was answered by “A Country Curate of. Ire- 
land,” and the bishop returned to the charge 
in a pamphlet of two hundred and twenty 
pages. 

In Germany, to gloss the heathenism of 
the custom, it was usual te drink the first 
cup to the memory of some saint, usually St. 
Gertrude, the patroness of the dead, who had 
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stepped into the place of the Goddess Holda 
or Perchta. 

But it is chiefly in the prayers used by 
the illiterate and poor among the peasantry 
that we would expect to find some trace of 
Catholicism, for the prayer employed in pri-. 
vate and secret is precisely where no inter- 
jerence could affect the convictions and habits 
formed by ages, and communicated tradi- 
tionally at the most impressable age. 

Now what do we find actually? That the 
only prayers used by tens of thousands, only 
now very slowly being driven out by the 
Lord’s Prayer, or being abandoned, because 
all prayer is given up, is not a Catholic remi- 
niscence at all, but an heretical one con- 
demned by the Papal Church. 

The reader will at once know what the 
form is to which reference is made. 


“ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on. 
Four posties to my bed, 
Six angels are outspread, 
Two to bottom, two to head, 
One to watch me whilst I pray, 
One to bear my soul away.” 


This is the usual form ; but there are ver- 
bal variations. Sometimes it stands “four 
corners ” instead of “ four posties,” and “ Two 
at the feet, and two at the head.” After the 
first two lines that are invariable, we have, 


“ Four corners to my bed, 
Four angels round my head, 
One to read and one to write, 
Two to guard my bed at night”; 


or, 


** One to watch and two to pray, 
One to keep all fears away.”’ 


A much fuller form of the prayer comes from 
an old woman of near ninety years at Tavi- 
stock :— 


“ Monday morning—a new week begin, 
Christ deliver our souls from sin. 
Tuesday morning—nor curse nor swear, 
Christ’s body for it will tear. 
Wednesday morning—midst of the week, 
‘Woe to the soul Christ does not seek. 
Thursday morning—Saint Peter wrote, 

« Joy to the soul that heaven hath bote.’ 
Friday—Christ died on the Holy Tree, 
To save other men as well as me. 
Saturday—six—the evening dead, 
Sunday—the books are all outspread. 
God is the Branch. I am the flower. 
Pray God send me that blessed hour. 
Whether I be by sea or by land, 

The Lord, sweet Jesus, on my right hand. 
I go to bed, my sleep to take, 

The Lord doth know if I shall wake. 
Sleep I ever, sleep I never, 

God receive my soul for ever. 

Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels lie outspread, 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 

Bless the bed that 1 lie on.” 


This is very curious. One may well ask 
where St. Peter wrote the quotation given 


in the eighth line. “That heaven hath bote ” 
signifies ‘that hath bid or prayed for heaven.” 
The prayer, or formula, is very old. In 
the “ Towneley Mysteries,” belonging to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century at the 
very latest date that can be given, for they 
are sacred Mysteries which ceased to be per- 
formed after the Reformation, in the scene 
where the shepherds keep their watch by 
night on the eve of the Nativity, the third 
shepherd says :— 
“* For ferd we be fryght a crosse let us kest 
Cryst crosse, benedyght, east and west, 
For dreede 
Jesus of Nazorous 
Crucyefix us. 
Marcus, Andreas, 
God be our spede.” 


In the second scene of the Shepherds the 
second pastor says :— 


“IT wylie lyg downe by 
For 1 must slepe truly.” 


The third says :— 


** As good a man’s son was I 
As any of you, 
Bot Mark, come heder, between shalle gin lyg downe.” 


Mark says :— 


“ Then myght I lett you bedence ; if that 
you wold rowne. 
No drede 
Fro my top to my too, 
Manus tuas commendo 
Poncio Pilato 
Cryst cross me spede,” 


Certainly a very odd form of commendation 
of the soul, and a variant on that of the 
third shepherd. 

Launcelot Sharpe, in his remarks on the 
“Towneley Mysteries” (Archeol., 1838), 
gives “the rural charm which, when a boy, 
I have often heard in Kent :— 

* Matthew, Mark, Luke. and John, 
Guard the bed thut I lie on. 
Four corners to my bed. 

Four angels round my head. 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Guard the bed that I lie on,’”’ 


Ady, in his “Candle in the Dark, or 
Treatise concerning the Nature of Witches 
and Witchcraft,” Lond., 1656, says, “An old 
woman in Essex who was living in my time, 
she had lived also in Queen Mary’s time, and 
had learned thence many popish charms, one 
whereof was this ; every night when she lay 
down to sleep she charmed her bed, saying :— 


* Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
The bed be blest that I lye on.’ 


And this she would repeat three times, re- 
posing great confidence therein, because (as 
she said) she had been taught it when she 
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was a young maid by the churchmen of those 
times.” 

In a MS. collection of notes on supersti- 
tions made by John Aubrey, which is in the 
British Museum, Aubrey enters :— 


“A PRAYER USED WHEN THEY WENT TO BED.” 


“‘ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on, 
And blessed guardian angels keep 
Me safe from dangers whilst I sleep.” 


Aubrey adds, “I remember before the civil 
wars people when they heard the clock strike 
were wont to say, ‘God grant that my last 
howre may be my best howre.’” 

Thomas Chambers, in his “ Popular Rhymes 
of Scotland,” does not speak of this prayer as 
used north of the Tweed at bed-time, but 
says :—‘ A curious instance of far-descended 
nonsense is to be found in another puerile 
rhyme :— 

*‘ Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
Haud the horse till I loup on ; 


Haud it fast, and haud it sure, 
Till I get over the misty muir.’ 


Boys in Scotland say this in the course of 
their rollicking sports.” 

This singular charm, rather than prayer, 
is given in a medizval magical treatise, “ The 
Enchiridion of Pope Leo,” which was printed at 
Rome in 1660. It is there called ““The White 
Paternoster,” and runs thus in French :— 

“ Petit Patendtre blanche que Dieu fit, que 
Dieu dit, que Dieu mit en Paradis, 
Au soir m’allant coucher, je trouves trois 
Anges 4 mon lit couchés, un aux pieds, 
Deux au cheyet, la bonne Vierge Marie au 
Milieu, qui me dit que je me couchis, 
Que rien ne doutes..... 


Qui la dira trois fois au soir, trois fois au 
Matin, gagnera le Paradis 4 la fin.” 


Under the name of “‘ The White Paternoster ” 
it is referred to by Chaucer in the “ Miller’s 
Tale,” 


* Lord Jhesu Crist, and Seynte Benedyht, 
Blesse this hous from every wikked wight, 
Fro nyghtes verruy, the White Paternoster, 
‘Where wonestow now, Seynt Petre’s soster.” 


“ Nyghtes verray ” is probably a night-were, 
the hobgoblin. “Were” is an old Saxon word 
for man, and the night-man is the ghost. 
In White's “Way to the True Church,” 
Lond., 1624, White complains of “the pro- 
digious ignorance ” which existed among his 
parishioners when he entered upon his minis- 
trations. He gives what he considers to be 
the “ White Paternoster,” or a form of prayer 
used before going to bed. 


“ White Paternoster, Saint Peter’s brother, 
What hast i the t?one hand! White booke leaves. 


What hast ith’ t’other hand? Heaven gate keys. 
Open heaven gates, and streike hell gates, 

ild creepe to its own mother. 
Amen.” 


And let every crysan chil 
ite Paternoster. 
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In the first edition of Wynkyn de Worde’s 
“Hore Beate Mariz Virginis,” 1502, a copy 
now in the Gough Library at Oxford has on 
the margin, written in a contemporary hand, 
“The Little Credo,” “The White Pater- 
noster,” and “The White Benedictus,” 
another very curious magical formula. For 
an account of this see Dibdin’s “ Decameron,” 
second day. 

The “White Paternoster” is as generally in 
use among the peasants in France as in Eng- 
land. It takes various forms. In Quercy, 
part of our English possessions in Guyenne, it 
is there recited nightly under another name, 
the “Pater d’habitude.” The patois may be 
thus translated :—- 


“* Pater @’ habitude, 
Our Saviour salute us; 
He is at our hed, he is at our fect, 
He is now and he is after, 
He isin the bed where I lie. 
Five angels there I find, 
Three at bottom, two at head, 
And the mother of God in the midst. 
She bids me sleep so sound, 
Never fear, nor flames, nor fire, 
Nor sudden death at all. 
I take our Saviour as my father, 
The Virgin Mary as my mother, 
Saint John for my cousin, 
Saint Michael for my sponsor. 
There are god parents four. 
Whatever haps, whatever befalls, 
I shall go to Paradise.”’ 


There are, in fact, in Guyenne four Paternos- 
ters. The great one, the small one, the Pater 
of Nazareth, and the Pater of Habit; and these 
make up one complete formula. M. Day- 
mard, who has collected the folk-songs of 
Quercy, the present Department of Lot, says, 
“‘ Who has not heard some old woman mutter 
her prayers in a monotonous voice, without 
accent, with, however, a sort of rhythmic 
cadence, like the reading of poetry by chil- 
dren in school?” If in the course of her 
prayers she be interrupted and questioned 
relative to what she has said, and asked to 
repeat it, itis rarely that one can be found to 
continue her prayers without recommencing 
the recitation. 

“ Very often the old women do not under- 
stand what they say. They repeat words 
which anciently were in Latin, Romance, or 
French, and which, passing from mouth to 
mouth, have become corrupted till they cease 
to be comprehensible. Then they have not, 
as an assistance to their memory, the help 
of an air and of couplets ; consequently they 
slide away into the greatest confusion. Thus 
it falls out that the majority of these prayers 
are long, disconnected, made up of patches 
ill-stitched together, and without affinity, 
without transition. There are also set phrases 
and elements of prayer which recur, and 
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which each pious soul throws into her com- 
mon prayers without rhyme or reason.” 

One of the Quercy prayers deserves quota- 
tion, because it also is akin to something 
that was customary in England, the Lyke- 
wake Dirge, which is found in Aubrey’s MS., 
already quoted, and was first published by 
Sir Walter Scott. The Quercy prayer is 
called “La Barbe-Dieu,” i.e. Verbum-Dei ; 
barbe is a corruption. It runs thus :-— 


‘¢ The Barbe of God—who knows it, and says it 
not, he will lose his soul. There behind thee lies a 
plank, a little plank that’s long, not broad. The 
elect pass over it. The lost fall from it and cry and 
groan, falling into the abyss of hell. Learn the 
Barbe of God at seven years old. There is no time 
for repentance when parted are body and soul.”’ 


In a book published at Toulouse in 1673 
by the Pére Amilha, in the Languedoc patois, 
entitled “Le Tableau de la bido del parfait 
Chresten,” a popular book of Christian in- 
struction in faith and morals, is a caution 
against superstitious practices. Among these 
are the following questions : ‘‘ Have you tried 
to make a denier float on the water, whereby 
to detect the thief who has stolen your goods ? 
Have you taken off the cross from the rosary, 
and said the Little Pater and the White 
Pater ?” 

These prayers, which were supposed to 
have a power to save from everlasting death 
by mere recitation of them, are mentioned 
by J. B. Thiers, in his “ Treatise on Super- 
stition,” as condemned by the Church ; and 
he names among them the Barbe de Dieu as 
heretical. 

Quenot, in his “ Statisque de la Charente,” 
in 1818, gives the form in which the White 
Paternoster was said in that department of 
France :— 

“* Dieu I’a fait, je la dit, 
J’ai trouvé quatre anges couchés dans mon lit, 


Deux a la téte, deux aux pieds, 
Ei le bon Dieu au milieu.’ 


The forms in which it is said throughout 
France are infinitely varied, but the same ideas 
reign throughout all, and all derived from 
a common source, That source is apparently 
Albigensian Manicheism. It seems from tho 
questions put to these heretics that the “ Per- 
fect,” the apostle of the sect, taught a four- 
fold Paternoster, and taught it as a sort of 
charm, with the assertion, which repeatedly 
occurs in all these folk rhymed Paters, that 
they who recited it secured thereby their 
eternal salvation. 

It is certainly—if this fourfold Albigen- 
sian Pater be the origin of our ‘“‘ Matthew, 


~ 


Mark, Luke, and John” —a very curious 
instance of the underground growth of the 
heresy throughout Europe, and the hold it 
obtained on the poor and ignorant. 

I give a remarkable instance from Lin- 
colnshire of the glossing over of pagan usage 
by Christianity. I was furnished with it by 
the Rev. R. M. Heanley, who wrote— 


“Tur VicaRaGE, 
Upton Grey, WINCHFIELD. 
Nov. 16, 1890. 


“Dear Mr. Banrxe Gourp,—I wonder if you 
ever came across a case of the following strange 
survival, which I met with in the Lincolnshire 
marshes, as a cure for ague. It was in the’ autumn 
of 1857 or 1858 that I had taken some quinine to a 
lad who lived with his old grandmother. On my 
next visit the old dame scornfully refused another 
bottle, and said she ‘ knowed on a soight better cure 
nor your mucky stuff.’ With that she took me 
round the bottom of the bed and showed me three 
horse-shoes nailed there, with a hammer crosswise 
upon them. 

‘“‘Onmy expressing incredulity, she waxed wroth, 
and said, ‘ Naay, lad, it’s a charm. I takes t’ mell 
(hammer) i’ my left haan, and I mashys they shoon 
throice, and Oi sez :— 


‘ Feyther, Son, and Holi Ghoast, 
Naale the divil to this poast, 
Throice I stroikes with holi crook, 
Wun fur God, and wun fur Wod, and wun fur Lok.’’’ 


Wod is of course Woden, and Lok is the 
evil-god Loki of Scandinavian mythology. 

To return to the White Paternoster. We 
may well question whether the Manichzan 
White Paternoster was not a much earlier 
form of incantation for blessing the bed, 
given a slightly Christian complexion. For 
in the Anglo-Saxon laws, in the “Codex 
Exoniensis,”’ is a most curious formula for 
blessing a field that has been blasted by 
witchcraft, and this bears some analogy to 
the blessing of the bed on which the sleeper 
is about to lie. According to this Anglo- 
Saxon authority, all sorts of seeds are cast 
out on the earth as an oblation to the plough. 
Then turves of green grass from the four 
corners of the field are cut in the name of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. These 
are carried to the church and four masses said 
over them, and are replaced at the four cor- 
ners of the field before sunset, and certain 
incantations recited over them. At the same 
time that the four corners of the field are 
consecrated to the four evangelists the cross 
of Christ is signed over the centre, just as in 
the French forms of the prayer of the bed 
the Virgin or Christ occupies the centre. 
One is inclined to suspect that in all this is a 
reminiscence of the sun and the four quarters 
of the heavens, with the deities ruling them. 





























MAY AND NOVEMBER. 


| ng the orchard, blithely waking, 
Thro’ the blossom, loud and clear 
Pipes the goldfinch: “ Day is breaking ; 
Waken, people; May is here! — 


Bloom is laughing ; lambs are leaping ; 
Every new green leaflet sings ; 
Five chipp’d eggs will soon be cheeping ; 


God be praised for song and wings !” 
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Warm and ruddy as an ember, 
Lilting sweet from bush to 
stone, ee 
On the moor in chill November ‘ <e 
Flits the stone-chat all alone ; fc 
“Snow will soon drift up the 
heather ; 
Days are short, nights cold 
and long ; 
Meanwhile in this glinting 
weather 
God be thanked for wings and 


'?? 


song ! 




















Be it May-time or November— Save from grief, from pleasure win me, 
Days of gladness or of gloom— Bid me pray my whole life long 
Teach me, birdies, to remember For the wings and song within me, 
What I owe, and owe to Whom ; “God be praised for wings and song !” 
3 W. V. TAYLOR. 
XXIII—58 
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MY BROTHER AARON. 


By EMILIE SEARCHFIELD, Avrnor or “ Unt Seventy Toes Seven,’’ ‘‘Jacos WInTERTON’sS 
INHERITANCE.” 


CHAPTER VII.—A MIDNIGHT VISIT. 
IR HUGH LINTON did 


notmarry Blanche Hamil- 
ton, the lady of his step- 
mother’s choice. She 
came again and again to 
the Court during the 
next two years. Almost 
like a daughter was she 
to her aged hostess and friend, thus relieving 
Anne, if it were a relief, from attending on 
Lady Linton; for Anne loved the dear old 
lady, I know. Yet it was best that the 
— child should keep to her wing of the 
ouse with her pupils, guests still flowing in 
and out at the Court as they were. As for 
us at the farm, Uncle Ralph had paid us 
another visit during the intervening time, 
and quarrelled once again hotly with my 
father at his coming, the root of the quarrel 
lying, so to speak, in the Bible words: “Is 
it not lawful for me to do what I will with 
mine own?” I heard my father use almost 
the very words in the debate. Father 
was not so hot-headed and over-masterful 
as in that other disagreement. The refin- 
ing had begun with him, as with all who 
come under the chastening hand of a loving 
Heavenly Father; he was more temperate, 
though strong and outspoken in the right. 
My mother was even more hard of speech in 
the difference than was father, and her words 
usually so gracious and sweet. The disputed 
right lay in the disposal of the farm when 
he, my beloved father, should be no more. 
Father contended that it would be but jus- 
tice to all that whoever held the farm should 
have but his share in the profits and a just 
remuneration for his labour besides, paying 
to each one of us girls a—royalty, I will call 
it—and the same to Aaron, seeing he was as 
one of us out of the concerns, and Oliver to 
hold the farm. My unreasonable uncle sup- 
osed and contended that the farm should 
his son’s, unencumbered and unburdened. 
“The man must be mad to expect it,” said 
my father to mother after he was gone. “It 
shall be share and share alike—his children 
as well as my own; if there’s injustice in 
that, it’s not his way, eh, Oliver?” he asked 
of my cousin, who stood flushed and indig- 
nant that the unpleasantness should have 
been on his account. 

















* All right, uncle, share’s the word,” he 
returned, in a scornful, nonchalant way. 

I understood how he felt in the matter, 
but father did not, and went away sighing 
as if expecting more from him. Yet I did 
not quite understand the added, “ ’Twill 
hardly be that before long;” meant, as I 
knew, for my ear alone, as he passed me ; 
and I did not ask him. 

Ere the enigmatical before jong had come, 
the girls had flitted away—like a covey of 
partridges, as Oliver said—one autumn day ; 
tive weddings in the same house on the same 
day. 

“There can be too much even of matri- 
mony,” remarked my father, a loving wist- 
fulness on his brow and in his eyes, he, my 
mother, and I, standing in the garden, and 
watching the sun go down; our two lads 
gone to Westley to see the monster wedding- 
party off, little Anne and our few guests 
gone home. Five weddings leave a rare 
emptiness in a man’s home, if not in his 
heart. ‘“ You mustn’t leave us yet, little 
Bee,” went on dear father, my pet name 
slipping from his tongue, as it now sometimes 
did, and bringing my blushes to my face, 
because my love was so sweet, so true, so 
worth dallying and delaying over, I trembled 
at what the full realisation of it would be. 

It was a sweetly sifting and chastening 
time for father and mother, the girls leaving 
us. Aaron came down from his pedestal of 
high estate, and going to and fro, down 
among commonplace mercantile life; and 
worse, if he had but known it. Did father 
guess of this? Ido not know; Aaron once 
and again asked assistance in a pecuniary 
way of father, pleading this and that excuse, 
and father gave it; but, not long ago, refused 
to comply in the future, paying off all his 
present debts, and going himself to town to 
do so, coming home with I know not what 
of that sweet, new glinting intensified on his 
face, which smoothed out many of the hard 
lines there, if it brought gentler ones in their 
places ; and we cried peace, peace, when there 
was no peace, and we ought to have known 
it. Our boy had not only stepped from his 
pedestal, where our loves and hopes had 
placed him, but he had lost faith in his 
father’s God, his father’s Saviour. He was 
like a rudderless vessel, cast upon the waves 
of a wicked, trouble-tossed world; what 
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; MY BROTHER AARON. 


could we expect but wreckage, loss? but not 
of his dear life—no, not while our dear 
prayers were about him, and a prayer-hear- 
ing God in Christ looking on and hearkening. 

Thus the winter passed, and March was 
having its way, with its blustering winds, 
fair, glinting days and starlit nights. On 
one of these starry nights I was awakened 
by a sound of gravel being thrown up at a 
window, not mine, but Oliver’s, who slept 
next room to mine, his two windows looking 
toward the side and front. Listening, | 
heard hushed, whispering voices, and love’s 
earis keen. I knew one to be Aaron’s, and 
my heart began to flutter with I knew not 
what of apprehension. I went to my case- 
mentand peered out; nothing could I see; the 
porch hid whomsoever stood below at Oliver’s 
window. Well, I was not kept long in sus- 
pense ; there soon came a tapping at my 
door, and then Oliver peeped into the star- 
lit dimness of the room, for I had no light. 

“Bee,” he whispered, “can you come 
down like a mouse? Here’s Great A ina 
peck of trouble; I have him safe in the 
dining-room.” 

“Yes,” I told him, “yes,” and away he 
went ; but I heard no footfall, the house was 
like the grave for stillness. 

Dressing in haste | descended the staircase 
noiselessly through the stillness and the 
darkness. Oliver was waiting for me, and 
stood with the dining-room door open when 
I reached it. They had a light within, but 
they had put it on the floor for secrecy, they 
whispered. I say they, for Aaron was sitting 
there, with white, ghastly face, a scared, 
hunted expression on it, as of some poor, 
sorely-pressed animal hiding from the chase. 
Such was our Aaron’s look, as I discerned 
it in the uncertain light. 

“ Aaron,” I whispered, going to him and 
kissing him; but he shrank away from my 
caress. 

“Don’t, Bee, I can’t bear it,” was the 
response. 

“Let him be, Phebe, and hear his story, 
for it is a desperate one, and time is pre- 
cious,” said Oliver, and made me sit down 
while he told me, not Aaron—he scemed 
like one beside himself, I thought, glancing 
at him, as Oliver laid bare their miserable 
secret. 

He and Aaron had taken to betting on 
horses—much talk of the turf he used, which 
I, as a woman, did not understand—but it 
seemed that they had been betting and 
counter-betting, so that if one lost the other 
might be sure to win—a terrible game they 
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had been playing; and one our Aaron, once 
dedicated to the Lord, his very being an 
answer to prayer, so to speak. Sometimes 
they had been successful; Oliver here at 
home, with his betting-book, and his racing 
intelligence sent to him, Aaron in London, 
in the very heart of men like-minded. Now, 
reverses and losses had befallen them both. 
Ah! whoever plays with edged tools and 
expects not to cut his fingers? “The way of 
transgressors is hard,” and our Aaron was a 
transgressor, doubly so, as in his desperation 
and want of funds he had laid his hands on 
his employer's money, and made a monster 
bet upon a horse sure to win; then he would 
be able to repay his loan, as he called it. 
But the horse had lost—ah! we have it in 
the words of Scripture, that a horse is a vain 
thing to save a man, and this one had not. 
saved Aaron. There was much I did not. 
understand, but this I did understand, that 
there was a bill abroad in father’s name, 
which would be dishonoured on the morrow 
if no one stepped to the front and met it. 
Not a coin had either of the two—Aaron 
had borrowed the railway fare to come down 
with his miserable budget of sin to me. 

“ But I—what can I do?” I asked, too 
scared to weep. 

“That's the question—what would you 
do, if you could,” said Oliver. 

“Td lay down my life, if it would alter 
anything, but it won't,” I answered, with a 
rush of sisterly devotion. ‘Let me tell 
father.” 

“ Never,” spoke Aaron, in a hoarse tone 
which startled me; “not till I’m out of it 
all and beyond his reach.” 

“ Oh! Oliver, what does he mean ?” cried I. 

“Never mind what he means—listen to 
me, Bee. We want you to go to Mr. Hardy 
and borrow two hundred pounds—no great 
sum is it to make such a to-do about ?” 

“TI borrow—two hundred pounds—of 
Mr. Hardy?” my cheeks were aflame as I 
panted it out. 

Mr. Hardy was rich and of independent 
means, living at the Hollies. Squire Hardy 
some called him. He was—well, no matter 
what he was—there was not much about 
him for a true woman to love. I’m not, 
nor was then, conceited—why should I, 
with my sweet, sweet love keeping me so 
humble, so unconscious and unconcerned 
towards other’s admiration, as it were {—yet 
I knew he admired me, loved me, and would 
have tried to win me, had not Tom Daldy 
been before him. Now here was I, pressed 
to go to him and borrow money, or—the 
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* Aaron was sitting there with white, ghastly face.’ 


alternative seemed to freeze up the blood in 
my veins, my teeth chattered, my cheeks 
were not aflame now. 

“ Yes ; I’d ask him myself, but I know he'd 
deny me point-blank, and I know of no one 
else,” said Oliver. “ He’d not deny you.” 

They knew—at least Oliver did—-of what 
I guessed with regard to this man and my- 
self, and yet he could urge me to this. 

“T can't, it is beyond a girl’s or woman’s 
dignity to go to any man and borrow money, 
especially of—of—” so I faltered. 

“You must, Bee; you don’t know what 
you're saying. Great A talks of all sorts of 
heroics, and—well, you must do it and at 
once.” ' 

“ Now, in the dead of the night ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T can’t.” 

“Yes, Bee, do it for our mother’s sake, 
for our father’s pride’s sake; to save his 
name from—oh! Bee, I’m a desperate man 
to-night ;” this from Aaron, and then fol- 
lowed such a burst of tears as may I never 
see man shed again. 

I believe the weeping saved him, for Oliver 
told me afterwards he thought him mad, 
when he first drew him into the house. 
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What was Itodo? A woman in 
thought and feeling, though un- 
versed in the world’s ways, I knew 
I should, in a way, compromise my- 
self by borrowing money of this 
man ; that I should be linking my- 
self to him, putting myself under 
obligation to him—my very soul 
revolted at the idea. 

“Let me tell father,” I pleaded, 
in my woman’s shrinking; “ tell 
mother, and she will tell him— 
surely there is some other way 
than this.” 

But Oliver said “No,” and Aaron 
groaned “Yes, Bee, you've told 
me times that you’d deny me no- 
thing.” 

Nor did I; right or wrong, I 
yielded. I did not realise what I 
was doing; that I was in a sense 
another’s, belonging to one whom 
I ought to have considered as well 
as my poor faulty twin brother— 
soul of my soul, my second self. 
I wrapped a shawl about me and 
followed them out, dumbly com- 
pliant, as a lamb led to the slaugh- 
ter-house, dimly conscious that it 
was my life, or that sweet as life, 
that I was pouring out, and was 
mutely content. I noticed how Oliver 
kept close to Aaron, that he never left him 
save to give him into my charge when he 
went and knocked up the master of the 
Hollies. ‘Don’t leave him,” he whispered 
then. 

“T’ve made all smooth sailing for you,” 
he whispered, a moment afterwards, when 
he and Mr. Hardy had held a brief talk 
together, putting me forward into the moon- 
light, and drawing Aaron aside into the shade. 

A clear, cold, starlit sky overhead, with a 
waning moon shimmering down upon us, I 
remember it was, as I stood by Mr. Hardy’s 
side, hot and cold with womanly shrinking 
and daring. He was not far from forty. 

“Do you know, Miss Graham, this is a 
very unusual and unconventional thing for a 
young lady to come at midnight to borrow 
money ?” said he, breaking the ice. 

“Yes, I know it is,’ I answered ; “ but 
my cousin brought me, I did not come 
alone.”’ 

“Oh, yes! the impropriety does not lie 
there ; it is the money, the mystery, the 
Is it for yourself ?” he asked. 

And I answered, “ No; why should I want 
money ?” 
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“ Just so; two hundred and fifty pounds’ 
—for Oliver had added fifty to the sum as 
we went along—“two hundred and fifty 

unds ; and for whom ?” 

“I can’t say,” I answered. 

“Do you know what is embraced in my 
granting you this, in your asking it of me?” 

“ Yes,” I answered, only one word; but 
my heart throbbed and clamoured, as in fond 
protest, and yet—but Mr. Hardy was 
saying, 

“TI will lend you the money. Weill I 
have the sum by me;” and went, all too 
readily, into the house to fetch it. 

I shook and shivered, but the thing was 
done. He was back, the money in his hand. 

“Has this to do with your brother, Miss 
Graham ?” he asked kindly, as he counted 
the gold and notes into my hand, glancing 
down at me in the moonlight. 

“ Yes,” I answered. 

“T thought so. Good-night.” He wrung 
my hand with a warmth which made me 
shrink. 

“The interest shall be paid,” I told him, 
and liked not the look he gave me. 
my two companions joined me, and we left. 

Instead of returning home we turned into 
the fields, to take the short cut to Westley, 
so that Aaron might catch a train there, and 
reach London in the morning. Oliver would 
see him off, so, at the five-barred gate, I bade 
them good-bye. 

“Bee, you have given me new life; let 
that comfort you, whatever comes,” he whis- 
pered as I hung round his neck in the old, 
childish way of bidding him adieu. 

“Then live, Aaron, live,” was all I could 
gasp through my sobs. Then he and Oliver 
turned away ; and all the way home, stanza 
after stanza of that exquisite poem, just the 
outpouring of a woman’s being for another, 
rang unconnectedly through my brain. 


* Only live, and I could let thee go to the world’s end. 
Living to God, thou art alive to me.” 


Would it be like this with poor Aaron ? 
Would it be that I should have to wait in 
the deep sea caverns, as the poem went on 
to say, for eternity’s revelations—till, as it 
were, the sea gave up its dead, to know of 
the true life? I sat down on the step of the 
stile and wept, my tears almost getting the 
better of me, as I remembered that other 
time of childish weeping there, and all for 
Aaron and his wrong-doing, a secret on my 
soul then as now. 

In the home-meadow old Nep came bound- 
ing to meet me, mounting up, whining and 
caressing me, a paw on each of my shoulders. 


Then’ 
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The old creature brought my tears again, as 
the fondness of these poor, dumb things 
always does when I am in trouble. Once 
more as a child I bowed my head on his 
shaggy old neck and wept; and then we 
both went on to the house. Scarcely had I 
gained my room ere day was breaking in the 
east, the birds astir, and, soon after, [ heard 
Oliver’s step in the yard. He had returned. 
Aaron was gone ; all would be well with him 
now, he hoped, was what he told me when I 
went below-stairs. 


CHAPTER VIII.— MISS HAMILTON DIES — 
AARON AMONG THE HUSKS—HOME AT LAST. 


How events came crowding on after that 
night of Aaron’s return! To all seeming 
that incident made no difference upon the 
surface of our lives. Our parents were quite 
in the dark, and knew nothing; and before 
my poor, startled heart had time to grow 
clear and calm Mr. Hardy formally proposed 
to me for my hand in marriage, meeting me 
in the copse one day. I do not blame him, 
but rather that, or those, which led to this. 
It was unmanly of him. 

He said he took my applying to him in 
my dilemma as a something enough to raise 
his hopes that I was not indifferent to him, 
entrusting my secrets to his keeping. Pro- 
mise to be his wife and he would keep 
silence; refuse him, and he would go straight 
to my father and reveal all. 

In my woman's fright at what I had done, 
compassion for my father, pity for Aaron, 
like some poor, hunted creature brought to 
bay, I did what I never ought to have done 
as a truthful, Christian girl, with a lover as 
truly mine at heart as if married to him. I 
promised to wed him, and went home ere I 
had time to think, sent for Tom Daldy, and: 
told him that all which had been must be at. 
an end, in a dazed, stony way; he and I 
alone in the darkening garden walk, where 
the Lent-lilies were dancing in the breezes. 
It was his dumb suffering, not his hard 
words, for he spoke none, which cut me 
almost in two; but I did not divulge or ex- 
plain anything ; my tongue seemed paralysed 
save for that sundering No. 

“My child, what is this, Mr. Hardy asking 
you in marriage after you have promised 
yourself away to him?” said my father, 
drawing me into his den the next day. 

“Yes, father, it is so,” I said. 

“ And what of Tom Daldy ?” 

There was keen pain as well as disappoint 
ment in his tone, and no wonder. 
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“He is nothing to mé now, father, he—it 
was all a mistake.” 

He looked at me; the look pierced my 
very soul. 

“Phebe,” said he sadly, “my two twin 
children are giving me more trouble than all 
the rest, when I expected more comfort of 
them.” 

Ah, well! the mistake, if so it was, had 
its way. My mother regarded me with a 
sorrowful silence of expectation; but I 
locked my heart away from her—from every- 
body—my poor, poor self, shut up with my 
miserable grave of a love that would not be 
buried. Oliver held aloof from me in a sort 
of awed pity. 

But I had little time to brood or question, 
for not many days after down came Anne 
with the two children and a few of their 
belongings, to crave shelter with us, at Lady 
Linton’s request. Miss Hamilton was down 
with smallpox, and the houseful of guests 
speeding away as from the plague. Oh! 
the hushed awe which fell on us as the child 
told of this, and of the servants, afraid of 
infection, shut away in their own quarters. 
Miss Hamilton’s own maid had forsaken her, 
only Polly, the little kitchen-maid, would go 
near her, and Lady Linton. 

Whence had come the infection? No one 
knew. It wassupposed she had brought the 
germ of the disease with her in her belong- 
ings, when she arrived a fortnight ago. 

“Tt is a work of love and Christian duty 
for some one to go and help nurse the poor 
lady,” said mother, thinking of what Anne 
had told of old Lady Linton watching the 
whole night through by the sick girl’s side. 

“ Mother, let me go,” cried I. 

“T was thinking of going myself,” was her 
answer ; “ but—but I am your father’s all.” 

“ And I am nobody’s—oh, mother, let me 
go!” I said, and wept so wildly that I fairly 
startled her. 

“Bee, do you rightly understand what you 
wish to undertake, and what the possible 
consequence ? Perhaps death, disfigurement 
for life—are you prepared for this, my child?” 
she asked. 

And I answered, “ Yes, mother, for life or 
for death, let me go.” 

“ Phebe,” said my mother then, “you spoke 
of being nobody’s, if—if no other's, have you 
thought of ‘Ye are bought with a price ’— 
is it glorifying God in body and spirit ?” 

Down in the very dust, as it were, was I 
that evening, but I could not rightly define 
my motive then, nor can I now. But the 
Master was pleased to use me, in all humi- 
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lity I say it, for I went speeding through 
the whispering copse, my mother’s kiss fresh 
upon my forehead. 

A very novice was I as a nurse, as I took 
my place by the sick, unconscious beauty, 
save as my woman’s tenderness prompted 
me. How a touch of disease can transform 
the fairest amongst us, how loathsome can 
we become to the outward eye, and yet an 
immortal soul was enshrined in that poor 
disfigured body of Miss Hamilton, tossing 
to and fro, and yet not conscious to the full 
of its sufferings. 

“Dying, and nothing done,” the poor 
parched lips repeated so often that first night 
that I fancied, perhaps, she was conscious of 
what she was saying. 

** Who says you're dying, dear?” I asked, 
bending over her. 

“My own heart tells me so, and nothing 
done,” was the answer. 

“Tf you mean the saving of your immor- 
tal soul, Miss Hamilton, it was done long 
ago; whether you die or live, believe it— 
done long ago,” I made answer, my own 
words thrilling me. 

“ Long ago—who did it ?” she questioned, 
turning her poor inflamed eyes up at me in 
their all but sightlessness. 

“ Jesus.” 

“ How—where ?” Poor, panting breath ! 

“Gave His life for yours, mine, every- 
body’s—on Calvary’s cross.” 

“Ah! yes, I’ve heard; but what am I to 
do?” 

“Nothing, dear lady, but to take your 
ransomed, renewed life as your own, as a 
free gift from His hands.” 

* Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling.” 

“Dying, and nothing done!” So the 
waves of delirium swept all away, to drift 
back again to brief consciousness, to hear the 
same story from my lips—all done ; nothing 
to do. 

A weary watch was mine, to tend and 
soothe the poor sufferer, that beautiful lady 
of afew days ago, in the glory of her woman- 
hood, the honoured guest in that grand old 
house, waiting, as it were, to be crowned, 
after many days, as its mistress; and now 
brought down as low as any, to the frailty 
of the frailest of us all. Just an immortal 
soul hanging, as it were, between two worlds 
and sure of nothing, save its need of a 
Saviour. Doctors could not save her ; naught 
of earth hold her back from death ; her very 
luxuriant health and strength told against 
her, said the medical men from London— 
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she must die. A trained nurse arrived, but 
she clung to me, so I stayed, roaming the 
park, in its glory of May-time, while she 
slept, watching at her side, whole nights 
through —ah! but not many. It made 
me weep tears of joy to hear how her 
pantings and moanings were changed from 
“ dying, and nothing done,” to “dying, and 
all done. 
“ Nothing in my han‘ I brin-r, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling; 
Naked, come to Thee for dress, 
Helpless look to Thee for grace. 
Foul, I to the fountain fly, 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die,”’ 
I sang softly to her when nothing seemed 
to soothe her restlessness. 
** Jesus paid it all, 
All to Him I owe; 


Sin had left a crimson stain, 
He washed it white as snow.” 


“ It is finished, yes, indeed, 
Finished, every jot. 
Sinner, this is all you need, 
Tell me, is it not ?”’ 
And oh! the peace and satisfaction expressed 
in the oft-repeated words, “dying, and all 
done.” 

It was pitiful to think of this gifted woman, 
going out of life with no token of loving 
service to lay at the Master’s feet, but only 
her poor ransomed self—ransomed at the 
very last. The night was come for her, 
when all work was done—she died, and our 
watch was over. 

Only a word or two with father and 
Oliver, out in the daisy-decked meadows, 
had I had during my brief nursing-time, and 
now that it was over I was still in quarantine, 
still a prisoner in Miss Hamilton’s suite of 
pretty turret-rooms—hers no longer—I and 
the nurse, like very outsiders. Oh! what it 
was to be in the land of the living—‘“The 
living, the living, it shall praise Thee,” my 
very being seemed to throb out, like an 
unuttered anthem, as I wandered in the 
park, and through the fields, gay with daisies 
and buttercups, larks above, other singing- 
birds below, the cuckoo’s ery, like a glad sur- 
prise, and the scent of the herbage reminding 
me of the Bible words, ‘‘ Like the smell of a 
field which the Lord hath blessed.” Thus 
the days stretched on into weeks. It was 
during this quiet time of isolation that I 
learned to say— 

“None of self and all of Thee.” 


A sort of hush came to my poor, contend- 
ing heart. My Lord had used me to guide a 
soul to Himself. I was conscious of a sweet 
drawing and nearness to Him ; with my love 
such a miserable tangle, Aaron I knew not 
what, all so dark, so far away, He drew 
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inexpressibly near, and I learnt to lay myself 
down, as just a yielding, living sacrifice, and 
to say, “Here I am, Lord, with all my 
frailties, my sins, and mistakes; do with me 
as Thou wilt,” and it brought a restful calm 
and content. Once I saw Sir Hugh Linton 
when I stole into the death chamber, with 
sweet-smelling spring flowers from the garden 
—anemones, and the like—and rare hot- 
house blooms, to deck Miss Hamilton’s poor 
remains, for it seemed pitiful to think of no 
loving hand doing this.- He was standing in 
the darkened room. 

* Nay, come in, Miss Graham, and finish 
your work of love,” said he, as I was 
retiring. 

“Is—this—wise, Sir Hugh ?” I faltered. 

“Thanks, I shall take no harm,” was the 
reply, and left me to my sorrowful task. 

Nor did he take harm, nor did harm or 
infection come to any one. Dear old Lady 
Linton came to sit with me a while now and 
then during my lonely stay at the Court, 
saying she was too old to run any risk, her 
dear, old, glinting, wistful face speaking of 
her life’s dissatisfaction still. 

“T am glad you think she found peace, 
my dear ; it’s more than I can say I have 
found,” she sighed on the day of Miss 
Hamilton’s burial. She was buried among 
the Lintons, for fear of spreading the disease. 

“And yet,” I answered, “it lies in just 
taking, trusting, believing.” 

“Taking, trusting, believing what, dear 
child ?” 

“Pardon and peace through the blood of 
the cross,” I returned. 

“But surely there’s something to be done?” 
sighed this poor, aged gentlewoman. 

“The Jews said something like that once, 
dear Lady Linton, to Jesus Himself, and 
this is what He answered them, ‘ This is the 
work of God, that ye believe on Him whom 
He hath sent,’ meaning Himself, Jesus,” I 
returned, giving her some of my dear 
mother’s own teaching. 

“ But surely there’s something to be done?” 
she sighed again. 

“Jesus spoke of His work on the cross as 
a finished work. ‘It is finished’ were His 
words when hanging on that cross, and 
bowed His head and died,” said I—“ what 
do you make of that, dear lady ?” 

“That I have been blind all these many 
dissatisfied years, and now I see, taught by 
a mere child.” ; 

“T am not such a child, Lady Linton, I 
am over twenty,” I smiled, my eyes smarting 
with tears, my heart stirred to its depths, 
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Was I again to 
be a messen- 
ger of peace 
to this house ? 

“T am like 
the child a 
hundred years 
old spoken of 
in the Bible, 
just a simple 
learner in the 
school of 
Christ, more 
to my shame.” 

This was all 
the answer I 
had to my last 
question, for 
the time being, 
spoken but a 
few days be- 
fore I returned 
home. Bat I 
heard the dear 
old lady sing- 
ing more than 
once in her 
sweet, quavering, still musical voice, the re- 
frain of a hymn from a book I had left 
about, beginning 

“T am trusting, simply trusting.” 
And so I went home. 

3ut I found Aaron come back to stay, our 
secret a burst bubble, my self-sacrifice a 
thing of naught. It had not saved him— 
the gambling mania had proved too much 
for him. Living without God in the world, 
how could it be otherwise? it had over- 
mastered him ; and only father’s uprightness 
and father’s money had saved him from a 
felon’s doom. As it was, he was cast back 
to us by his employers. I never heard to 
the full his miserable story. Dear father, a 
mighty uplifting had come to his life, a rare 
beauty to his face, during these brief weeks 
of abeyance, in which Aaron hung about 
the farm, his idle hands all too ready for 
Satan’s work, in his miserable unrest. Father 
had seen Mr. Hardy, and made all right in a 
money matter with him. I was free and 
unfettered, save by the promise I had given 
him. 

‘‘ A half-hearted wife is a sorry possession 
to any man, my faulty child,” said father, 
and left me to decide my woman’s question 
as I thought best. In my dilemma I went 
to Tom Daldy. It humbled me to the dust, 
but I did it. 


“ Be true to yourself, Bee, which you were 





“Sir Hugh Linton had been found and borne home.” 


MY BROTHER AARON. 


not when you 
sold yourself 
for nothing.” 
This was his 
advice. Then, 
if it could be, 


lower in the 
dust still, I 
went to Mr. 
Hardy. 


“Yes, Miss 
Graham, I re- 
lease you; love 
is not bought 
nor sold,” so 
he coldly put 
me from him 
and my hu- 
miliation was 
complete. 
Now, how 
shall I tell it ? 
Our Aaron 
consorted with 
poachers, just 
ror excite: 
ment, just as 
if nothing but the very husks would satisfy 
him; even Oliver, going softly now in a 
manner, held up his hands in startled 
astonishment, but the thing was true. Aaron 
was a poacher making raids on Sir Hugh 
Linton’s woods and preserves, and father, in 
a hush of agony, could not restrain him, 
could not cast him adrift from home, could 
not—ah, heaven found the remedy in good 
time. 

One October night, when all was sweet 
hush below, the stars dewy above, the dark- 
ness deepest just before dawn, I was awoke 
by the report of a gun, followed by a 
terrible yell from Nep ; then silence, save for 
the throbbing of my own startled heart. 
Aaron was my first thought—it was all 
Aaron with me still. Dressing, I hurried 
to his room. He was not there, and on the 
landing I met father. He had heard the 
report of the gun and Nep's ery. My 
mother slept on, which was a mercy. We 
went below and out into the night towards 
the copse, whence the sounds had come. In 
the home meadow we met Oliver, who had 
heard and was the first to be abroad. Nep 
was not in his kennel, nor roaming here 
and there ; where was he? The two strayed 
on ; I did but reach the boundary hedge of 
the copse. There lay poor Nep, panting, all 
but lifeless, save to lift his old shaggy face 
to whine, as in entreaty, when I knelt be- 
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side hin. Dear creature, he was dying; I 
knew that by his laboured breath, by the 
glazing of his fond, old eyes, upturned to 
me, as the day broke, and I still knelt beside 
him, the others gone I knew not where. I 
heard voices in the copse, a hurrying to and 
fro, then Oliver and father returned ; only 
they, no Aaron. They had neither heard nor 
seen him. Sir Hugh Linton, who some- 
times went abroad with two keepers, had 
been found and borne home, wounded to 
death, his servants said, as they took him 
away. It was on the very boundary-line 
between the home meadows that the skir- 
mish had been, and poor old Nep had been 
done to death between them. I could but 
weep over him, and, while I wept, he licked 
my hand-and died. His back was broken, 
father and Oliver said, as they carried him 
home. 

But where was Aaron? The day passed 
like a shadow of coming evil. Sir Hugh 
was shot through the lung, it was said, and 
at death’s door from hemorrhage, and this 
from our Aaron’s hand, so the village rang 
with the gruesome news. At nightfall 
father and mother went out to seek a poor 
Cain, very like as on the night of the regatta 
long ago. 

* Love, forgiving love, must seek its own, 
dear heart,” said father to mother, as in her 
own sweet words, when they set out. Ah ! 
father’s chastening had not been in vain. 
It was very like with father as with me, 
“None of self, and 
all of Thee.” At 
last all love which 
never faileth; the 
peaceable fruits at 
last. 

And the love did 
not fail. They 
brought the poor 
outcast home, our 
poor Cain, as we 
called him in our 
sinking hearts, with 
a broken arm, a 
broken spirit, a 
policeman to guard 
him, till it was 
known how it 
would be with Sir 
Hugh Linton, 
whose life still hung 
in the balance. Ah, 
well, such terrible 
days must be lived 
through. Such 
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humiliation has been borne before by strong, 
proud men such as father; and so they passed 
and were gone, like a terrible dream of the 
night, and Sir Hugh lived, and our boy lived. 
He had wounded Sir Hugh in the meeting. 
Nep, who had followed Aaron, sprang upon 
the baronet. He struck him the blow which 
broke his back, and Aaron, stepping forward 
in his agony at seeing the dog drop, fired 
aimlessly, not with murderous intent, he 
protested ; and, well, the baronet believed 
him. As I said, he lived, our boy lived, but 
not the life we had mapped out for him, as 
we had called it, but just as a humble mis- 
sionary in the wilds of Africa, winning souls 
for Jesus, who came to seek and to save the 
lost; which my father shadowed out that 
night when he went and found him and 
brought him home. 

“Tt just broke my heart, Bee, dear father’s 
pitying love in coming after me that night ; 
we love Him because He first loved us, 
is the beginning and the end of life service. 
Never mind the blemishes and blots in the 
lives of the servants of Christ, there is no 
blemish nor blot in Him, it is all constraining 
love in Him. You once told me you could 
not explain, you could only feel; it is so 
with me, the peace, the love passing under- 
standing, save as we live it out—and I, a 
blasphemer, injurious, as another once called 
himself, who dared enter that service of 
love, trust my labour of love will not be 
unfruitful in the regions abroad.” So he 
wrote me in that 
good-bye letter he 
left behind, when 
the sundering be- 
tween us was over 
and he on the wide 
sea. Dear, dear 
Aaron, I know I 
shall rejoice over 
thy harvest sheaves, 
by-and-by, with just 
the old heart. stir- 
rings ; thou art still 
my brother, my 
higher and better 
self, my noble 
Aaron, so nearly 
lost and yet found. 
And I, I am Tom 
Daldy’s wife, and 
the mother of little 
children ; mothér 
just her sweet self, 
lovely still as au- 
tumn is lovely ; 
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Oliver the steady-going farmer, weaned from 
his Continental taint by our Aaron’s all but 
undoing. “Iwas just the sickly sheep in 
the flock, uncle,” he often says wistfully to 
father. ‘I thank God the infection was not 
past God’s remedying,” is father’s reply. 
Father reminds me of a polished pebble, all 
the roughness, the hardness, the sternness 
gone, a polished stone in the temple forming 
so noiselessly here below, never more to be 
a stumbling-block as Aaron once called him, 
the Master’s tools have saved him from 
that. And Anne, a surprise came with her, 
as it did to us, when she shyly told us 
of it: during his convalescence Sir Hugh 
asked her to marry him, and the child con- 
sented. 

“Will it be only in the Lord, dear?” 
questioned mother. 

And her answer was a sweet, shy, confi- 
dent ‘Yes, Lady Linton says it is after 
many days with her and with Sir Hugh, 
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peace, rest, and trust in Jesus, and Bee was 
the beginning of the blessed change in 
coming to the Court, with her gospel mes- 
sage on her gospel work.” 

Greater surprise still, Anne's mother was 
an offshoot of the Linton family, Anne the 
living likeness, so to speak, of the other Sir 
Hugh’s child-wife whose portrait hung over 
the stairs at the Court. ‘I knew it,” said 
Uncle Ralph, “when I brought her to you. 
I'll show my hand now, but I never thought 
the game would be mine in this fashion— 
eh, brother John? A live My Lady for my 
daughter ! ” 

But uncle is less flippant and scoffing 
than in the old days ; father thinks that the 
mighty famine in the prodigal’s story is near 
upon him, and prays that it may be a return 
with him yet to his Heavenly Father, and 
the bread enough and to spare for any poor 
hungry, sinful soul, secking the bread of life 
—Jesus. 
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AS A DISEASE. 


By rae Rev. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A., Canon or Sr. Pavr’s. 


“Thou shalt go upon the lion and the adder. 


the Dow fal there is a picture 
that, once read, can never be 
blotted out from the imagina- 
tion. We are shown, first, the 
great. Surgeon-Major Bouroche, the man of 
the lion head—of the tawny mane of hair— 
who toils, with the energy and the supremacy 
of a Titan, over the bleeding shambles of the 
hospital at Sedan. He is the man whose pre- 
sence, by its very force, lends an heroic splen- 
dour even to that hideous carnage which the 
battle, which is yet pitilessly roaring without, 
still heaps into the glaring white light of the 
long shed where the Ambulance plies its task. 
And, then, we are given a sudden sight of 
this man caught in a moment of impotent 
despair, in the midst of his almost savage zeal 
for his work. An operation—one among a 
thousand—is waiting for his rapid and deci- 
sive knife ; and lo! he is found prostrate, flat 
on the ground in the straw, his arms plunged 
in two pails of iced water. His mora! and 
physical force has yielded, and there he lies, 
beaten and broken by the sense of an over- 
whelming desolation, in one of those moments 
of agony which come to the physician who 
feels himself powerless. He was.a strong 





The young lion and the dragon shalt thou tread under thy feet.” 


—Ts. xci. 13. 


man with tough nerves, with an iron heart. 
Yet he had been touched—paralysed by the 
sentiment, “ What’s the use? I can never 
do all; it will beat me. Death is too much 
for me; it is stronger than I. What's the 
use? What’s the good ?” 
It is but for a moment! 
mons him. 


A voice sum- 
The new case is ready, is waiting 
for him. They have brought it in on ashut- 
ter. He must begin again. He opens his eyes, 
shakes the water from his arms, lifts himself 
up. “Ah! yes; another!” he cries. ‘Come 
along ; the day’s work is not y et done. Come 
along!” So once again he is shaking his 
lion head as he pulls himself together for the 
dreadful work, restored to self-control by the 
imperious discipline of his professional habit. 

“‘What’s the use?” that is the deadly, 
devilish whisper which the doctor is always 
required to cast behind him. His entire art 
is a protest against that sinister taunt. To 
admit it is to undermine his energy, to 
unnerve his will. 


“What's the good ? what’s the use? death 


and disease are stronger than you. They 
will beat you yet!” 
Ah! surely again and again, the long 


wards of the hospitals must seem to echo 
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with the relentless gibe of mocking demon 
voices, as the white beds are emptied only to 
refill themselves with those whom the loud 
and awful city has maimed, and crushed, 
and torn in its daily terrible warfare! Will 
they never pause? Will there never be an 
end, or a limit reached? Will one case be 
finished only for a dozen fresh ones to take 
its place ? 

And, in the meantime, what has been 
achieved ? What good has it done to save, 
with enormous cost of pain, by the patience of 
unstinted skill, a life which will, after all, be 
sent out from the hospital door, useless, unfit, 
wrecked, to face a grinding poverty which it 
can no longer hope to fight ; to be a life-long 
burden to friends who themselves are so hard 
pressed in the fight for food that they have 
nothing to spare for another? What good 
has it been to have brought all the re- 
sources of the finest art which Europe can 
produce, merely to rescue a life that will go 
dragging itself along through miserable 
broken days, sorrowing that it was not 
allowed to die ? 

And again, the endless, endless labour 
spent on cases that come to nothing—cases 
that are fought through with a sort of fury 
hour after hour, day after day, in a desperate 
wrestle with a foe that is bound to win ; and 
win it does, at last, after deceitful rallies that 
we almost persuaded ourselves to believe in, 
after apparent victories, that were but to give 
a bitterness to the sting of the final defeat ! 

“ What's the use?” ‘ What’s the good ?” 

The blind, bare walls seem to ring with 
the barren sneer! Yet always the sneer is 
put by ; always the surgeon nerves himself 
for the new effort. There stretch the wards ; 
there are the rows of beds; up from each 
looks a wan face, with eyes that count on 
his visit—that plead for his succour. There 
stands the patient nurse with cool, steady gaze, 
ready with her report, waiting for her orders; 
about him are the students eager to follow 
his treatment, to note his handling. The 
very tools and appliances of his craft in their 
close readiness for use have a voice that 
speaks to him, that compels him to resume 
his place, to act, to go forward. His nerve 
and his self-mastery come back to him with 
a rush (as Zola well says) ‘‘ under the impe- 
rious discipline of his professional habit.” 
In a moment he is at it again, keenly, pas- 
sionately as ever. He has conquered. He 
has beaten under the devil’s whisper ; “ the 
lion and the adder hath he trodden under 
his feet !” 

Now, here, in this temper, lies the moral 
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splendour that forms at once the inspiration 
and the victory of the medical art. This is 
the secret that makes it so wonderful, so 
speaking a parable of God’s redemption 
in Christ Jesus. 

Let us consider its peculiar characteristics. 
(1) First it takes its stand, it plants itself 
down, in the very midst of the facts as they 
stand. Right into the thickest, blackest 
mass of facts it goes full face. It ignores 
nothing ; it disguises nothing ; it shirks no- 
thing. All the entire mass of dark distress 
which disfigures the earth, and distorts hu- 
manity, and blinds happiness, and defeats 
joy, and wrecks success, and disturbs our 
sense of right, and blinds the image of God, 
and blots out the work of love ; all this, which 
is the despair of philosophy, and the riddle 
of theologians, and the impenetrable mystery 
of life; all this world of disease, damage, 
horror, cruelty, ugliness, pain, torture, death 
—it adopts as its own special province, its 
chosen domain. This is what it seeks and 
studies, and explores, and classifies, and 
treats, and embraces. This body of ruin, 
this prison-house of agony—from which we 
instinctively recoil with a sort of intel- 
lectual and moral dismay ; which afflicts us 
with repugnance; which we cannot draw 
within our natural estimate or expectation 
of things; which jars on our beneficent im- 
pulses ; which confuses, and perplexes, and 
hurts, and maddens; which we hide away 
in darkened rooms, or bury in hospitals out 
of sight—is its habitual environment, its 
normal home. Within this circuit it lives, 
and moves, and has its being. 

So frank it is, this art of medicine; so 
downright in facing the facts as they stand 
—the facts at their very worst. If you ask, 
“Why are they so? From what hidden 
founts do these black waters run? How is 
it that God has tolerated them?” Well! 
With this it concerns itself not atall. Not 
there lies its business. Enough for it that 
the facts are what they are. ‘“ Was it due 
to this man’s sin, or his parents’, that he is 
born blind?” That is another question 
which it can lay wholly aside. Unless 
it happens to affect the medical treatment 
of the case, it is, for the physician or 


for the surgeon, utterly immaterial. He 
starts at the point where the man is. Is he 


blind? Is he hurt ? 
he dying? Well, then, he is a subject for 
the art. It can begin; it can set to work. 
As for our Lord, so for the doctor. The 
problem whether he or his parents brought 
it all about can be cast wholly out of the 


Is he suffering? Is 
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reckoning. It need have no place in the 
decision, in the action that is now to follow. 
However it happened, here the poor man 
is; and the sole question that must be met 
—the sole problem to be solved—is, how 
to relieve, how to heal, how to save, how to 
make that man’s infirmity an evidence of the 
physician’s skill, an instance of his kindly 
power. Whether the man sinned or his 
parents is a matter that can be dismissed as 
beside the mark, in view of the immediate 
urgency that “the glory of God should be 
revealed ” in him. 

(2) So the physician faces the dark facts ; 
and he faces them always in hope. That is his 
second cardinal characteristic. Immersed as 
he is in that which distorts, spoils, wounds, 
kills, he always must, perforce, treat it all 
with the rooted conviction that it is wrong. 
It ought not to be. Health, not disease, 
must be the norm by which to regulate his 
action. Health is his necessary standard. 
Nature must be sound at bottom, sound in 
idea, sound in construction, sound in work- 
manship. Life must be the rule, the inten- 
tion, the possibility, the aim, the reality, not 
death ; joy, not pain. Though the round 
world should choke itself with horrors, even 
as those Sedan shambles with the mob of 
tortured soldiers, yet the physician’s mind 
could never conceive faltering for an instant 
in its judgment. His entire art turns on 
the assumption that life is the law; and 
life means soundness ; and soundness means 
joy. Nothing can ever for him avail to 
challenge that sequence. All must be meant 
to be very good. In that faith, for that end, 
and for that alone, he toils. Therefore it is 
that he, in practice, always acts in trust that 
nature will do her utmost, will meet every 
effort, will respond to his appeals, will seize 
all good opportunities that he can give her. 
Nature means the man to recover if he can. 
All her forces are bent in the right direction. 
He, by his art, struggles to co-operate with 
her, to liberate her, to fortify her, to succour 
her, to help her through, to speed her on her 
way, to back her in difficulties, to discover 
her needs. 

He and she must be friends, or his profes- 
sion will be gone. Therefore he is bound 
ever to be a sturdy optimist—an optimist in 
the very face of the blackest facts—an opti- 
mist against whom no accumulated evidence 
to the contrary can ever the least avail. 
For him, though the entire human race were 
sick unto death, that sickness would still be 
an accident, a wrong, a thing that ought not 
to be. It would still be abnormal, unna- 
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tural, alien, a defiance of law, a breach of 
order. He would repudiate it with all his 
power. He would fight against it to his last 
breath. He would rely upon it that, below 
it, beneath this seething scum of disease, 
there was a real, sane, structural nature that 
was being choked, drowned, destroyed ; 
something made in the image of God, that 
would, if it were not thwarted, grow sweet, 
and fresh, and clean, and strong, and whole ; 
and would, in that blessed wholeness, if once 
it could recover it, be itself, its true self, 
once more; and would rejoice in the air it 
breathed ; and would move forward towards 
its proper gladness, in its native freedom, 
leaping, and dancing, and praising God. 

He works, then, in the strength of an un- 
faltering and unconquerable belief in good, 
in health, in life—a belief which nothing can 
stagger so long as his craft remains. And, 
therefore, it is that he must, ‘‘ under the im- 
perious discipline of his professional habit,” 
always retain hope. 

Since he regards disease and pain as 
abnormal, as accidental, or, at best, as but 
purgative and remedial, so he must always 
work as if they might altogether cease. He 
must work assuming that they might be 
done away with ; assuming that the day will 
arrive when they will be gone. His office is 
to enable their departure—their disappear- 
ance. He labours first to prevent their 
coming. When they are there his one pas- 
sion is, how, with safety, to work a way back 
to the lost immunity. So far as this may 
not be, his art is checked—is arrested. It 
has to acquiesce in minor alleviations. But 
the measure of its skill and power lies in the 
degree with which it can exclude or dispel 
these alien elements—sickness, and pain, and 
death. 

He must hope; hope ever; and at all 
costs, hope! Hope against evidence! Hope 
for the impossible! Hope in spite of the 
overwhelming odds against him! Hope 
against hope! Therefore it is that Bouroche 
has, in the awful stress of the Sedan carnage, 
in his fatigue, in his momentary collapse, 
slipped down from the level at which alone 
his craft can be exercised. When once he 
allowed himself to despair; when once he 
fell under the sway of that poisonous whisper, 
“What is the use? What is the good of it 
all? Death is stronger than you! it will 
beat you yet,” he abandoned his art. And 
it was his art, as well as his manhood, which 
recovered its footing as he lifted himself up 
and shook his lion-head, and set to work 
again in the good cause, with his cheerful 
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welcome, “ Voyons! voyons!” ‘Come on, 


then; come on! the day’s work is not yet 
over! Let us see what can be done.” 

Beloved, at every point, in every phase, 
as we open out the moral secret of the true 
physician, we touch on the innermost heart 
of Christianity. The art of healing the 
body is one in tone and temper, in motive 
and method, in aim and spirit, with that 
which restores the soul. The doctor has but 
to put out his*hand to find himself in touch 
with the priest. 

Here we have all the primary notes of 
Christianity. First, this is its supreme cha- 
racteristic, that, like medicine, like surgery, 
it is content to start from the facts as they 
stand. It goes straight to them; it fastens on 
them in their direst and most dismal form. 
Just where they are ugliest, cruellest, black- 
est ; just where they collide with all that is 
kindly, and glad, and free; just where they 
rage, and disgust, and defy, and hurt—just 
there, in the darkest abyss of shameful ruin, 
it encounters them; it arrests its attention 
upon them; it takes them for its proper 
domain. This is its true sphere of action— 
its point of departure—‘ to go upon the lion 
and the adder.” It will have something to 
suggest, no doubt, about how it all came to 
pass ; how God, the Good Father, is guilt- 
less. But, about all this it leaves much in 
doubt—leaves much unanswered, much un- 
explained. It cannot attempt to make up 
the accounts accurately ; nor does it especially 
care to. Whether it was this man who 
brought the evil on by his sin, or his parents, 
is never its primal question. It really, like 
the physician, starts, so to speak, lower 
down. The thing has happened; the man 
is maimed; his soul is darkened. Now, 
leave all problems aside and consider but 
this one thing: ‘How shall this suffering, 
nowever it may have been caused, be made 
an instrument by which the glory, the pity, 
the love of God may win for itself a fresh 
impetus, a new revelation ?” 

That is its absorbing passion—to discover, 
in the remedying of wrong, a new proof that 
God is our Father. This proof it sets to work 
to bring out of the facts—out of the trouble 
—out of the woe—out of death itself. The 
effort put out to heal and save that which has 
sinned itself into shame wili carry us farther 
into the mystery of divine compassion than 
it has entered as yet, during the heyday 
of health, into the heart of man to conceive. 

So Christianity’s triumph lies in blinking 
nothing, however painful ; in disguising no- 
thing, however bad. The young lion and the 
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dragon are what it treads under its feet. 
Straight on into the darkest places of human 
sorrow it goes ; there, amid these, it finds its 
habitation : “ Here will I dwell,” God cries— 
“here, on the bare ground of your naked 
griefs, as on the Rock of Zion, for I have a 
delight therein. I have a delight, for I am a 
merciful God, full of compassion. Even as 
a father pitieth his own children, even so 
would I show myself tender and pitiful to 
those who need me !” 

So God speaks to us in Christ—sending 
out His victorious voice of praise from amid 
the very horns of the unicorns. Christ, the 
good physician, finds His work of love in that 
body of fact, which seems to be the worst 
witness against love. This first. 

And then, secondly: It sets to work 
upon those facts on the distinct assumption 
that they are all wrong—all accidents, 
blunders, misfortunes—all alien, unlawful, 
unnatural. Sin, it declares, is disease. It 
is an offence against human nature; it was 
never meant; it can never have part or lot 
in the true and healthy man. Therefore, 
because of this, love has arrived to remedy 
this perversion, to expel this torrent, and 
this love is Christ. 

Now Christianity asserts this, just as the 
art of medicine asserted it, with its very life- 
breath. Its existence depends upon its truth. 
Sin is as unnatural, as contrary to the true 
law of human life, as sickness is. Nothing 
can ever make it waver on this point. No 
accumulation of obvious evidence, no univer- 
sality of experience. True, as its own word 
declares, ‘‘ Every man has sinned; there is 
no one that doeth good, no, not one.” Never- 
theless, though the experience be absolutely 
universal, sin is an alien thing; it is against 
nature ; it is repudiated by the law of life. 
Tt need not have been; it ought not to be. 
For this conviction Christianity will war to 
the death. Its existence, its gospel, its prin- 
ciple, its methods, its motions—all assume 
from the very first that sin is a sickness, a 
perversion—that has yet to be purged out— 
that can never be justified. 

And, therefore, like medicine, it is com- 
pelled to hope. It can only work in hope 
of a day when health will have been re- 
covered. It must be optimistic. It must 
believe in the soundness of life; in the 
radical and ineradicable groundwork of good. 
It must rely upon it that this goodness in 
man is still inherent in his very structure.: 
only so far as this is so, can it venture to 
work for his healing. It works in the faith 
that if only the good stuff, sown into the 
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man by God from his origin, can be freed 
from the evil which smothers it, or which 
drains its vitality away, or which with- 
holds or imprisons it, it will emerge sane, 
and whole, and strong. Christ comes, like 
medicine, to renew this original brightness, 
to release it, to recover it, to vitalise it. 
Unless it be there He will do nothing—just 
as the surgeon will do nothing unless Nature 
will co-operate with him. 

This is why Christianity—though it goes 
into all dark and hideous secrets, though it 
takes for its especial dominion all that is 
painful, and miserable, and foul—is, never- 
theless, never morbid, never pessimistic, 
never decadent. Always, it is firm in its 
hold on the inherent soundness of thiugs ; 
and, therefore, it can always hope, always be 
cheerful, always lift its eyes to look for a 
day when the abnormal and the unnatural 
shall have wholly passed out of sight, and 
human life be once again clean, and sweet, 
and holy, and pure, moving in native free- 
dom amid fair and honourable scenes in the 
home of its Father. 

Ah! this sound-hearted blitheness in the 
face of the dark facts! Would that we 
could keep it !—would that it might lighten 
Christian faces with its transfiguration— 
here in black London, where we need its 
good cheer so sorely ! 

The blitheness! Do you not know it, as 
it refreshes you again and again in the face 
of those who live to heal their brethren—in 
the face of hospital nurses, or sisters of 
charity, whose abode is the shadow of sick 
rooms, and whose daily walk is the long 
ward, and who yet lift their eyes to the sun 
and to the air with a confident cheerfulness 
of which they alone seem to hold the 
secret ! 

That is the Christian’s temper, blitheness ; 
the blitheness so beautifully described by 
Mr. Pater in his story of Marius as he speaks 
of “that heroic cheerfulness of the early 
peace of the Christ, that long-sought serenity, 
that vein of brilliant hopefulness in man 
which had sustained the Christ through His 
immense labour, His immense sorrow ; and 
which contrasted itself so finally with the 
Imperial philosopher, Marcus Aurelius’ heavy 
burden of unrelieved melancholy.” 

Blitheness! serenity! heroic cheerful- 
ness! Such a mood, such a temper, would 
be as purifying salt to modern society—cursed 
as we are with such dreary hopelessness ! 

Ah! What a boon if over against the 
poetry of decadence ; over against the haunt- 
ing melancholy of that sad music that creeps 
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in ever upon our sinking courage with its 
refrain of “Dust and ashes!” “Dead and 
done with!” ; over against the wail of those 
who lie doomed under the tyranny of lust 
as under a loathed necessity, as under a 
natural heritage of evil law; there were set 
this robust and wholesome cheerfulness 
which is bred in the sound life, which 
springs from faith in the honest goodness 
that is at the root of things—faith in all that 
is healthy, clean, and clear in man and 
woman ! 

Such a cheerfulness is no loose, airy 
optimism, that irritates by its shallowness. 

Nay! It issues straight from the dis- 
secting-room or from the confessional. It 
has sounded the black abyss. It has taken 
count of all; and, therefore, it is sturdy, 
brave, serious, deep. Yet still full of solemn 
glee, just because it has gone down to the 
lowest pit, and yet has found its confidence 
reassured in the restorative energy of life ; 
in the healthiness and sanity of love ; and in 
the utter goodness of God the Father! It 
has returned, assured of this saving gospel, 
that sin and wrong are against law, against 
nature, and, therefore, are not necessary ; 
they might disappear, they must come to an 
end. If unnatural, then uanecessary! That 
is its inexpugnable logic, in the force of 
which it can afford to be serenely and 
solemnly cheerful. 

Brethren, I do not know where to look 
for such a spring of cheerfulness but in 
Christ, the good physician. And it is rooted 
in that splendid faith in health, which is the 
inspiration of medicine. 

Ah! how often we are found to lapse 
from this high faith, to succumb, even as that 
surgeon-major in the Sedan ambulance! 
To us again and again it will seem as if the 
world had become one vast and horrible hos- 
pital into which the sick and suffering souls 
are crowded, thicker than the Church can 
hope to hold or reach. Us, too, the devil’s 
whisper will unnerve. ‘ What is the use ?” 
it will be saying. “Sin is too strong for 
Christ, too multitudinous, too massive, too 
fertile. Sin pours on and on, in flood upon 
flood. What are your little efforts worth ? 
How can they dream of stemming it? What 
is the good of all your churches? Still, 
sin will grow and multiply, on to the 
very end; the weary weight of infinite, 
inevitable sin. What is the use? What is 
the use ?” 

My brother, my sister, remember, at such 
hours of moral collapse, the lion-headed sur- 
geon in the shambles at Sedan. Lift up your 
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“QO YE OF LITTLE FAITH.” 


head ashe! Recall your primary profession 
oi belief in Jesus Christ. To yield to that 
whisper is to deny your Christian manhood. 
It is to hand yourself over to spiritual im- 
potence. To listen to it means that you are 
unstrung, unmanned. Your whole working 
existence is a living protest against its fal- 
lacy. Recover yourself, as he did, by taking 
up again the immediate demands which ask 
for your handling. Take thou up, as he, if 
not in hope (for that may be for the moment 
impossible) yet “under the imperious dis- 
cipline of your practical Christian habit !” 
Give yourself to your active necessary duties 
with a good heart as he, when he cried: 
“Come along, then, the day’s work is not 
over. Let us see what can be done.” Give 
yourself to moral action. And then back 
will flow to you the cheerfulness of Christian 
grace, of Christian hope—the cheerfulness of 
that warrior apostle, who, though he was 
sorrowful, yet was always rejoicing. And 
who would have no one faint in his tribula- 
tions; and would always glory; and still had 
but one piece of advice: “ Rejoice always! 
and again I say unto you, rejoice ! ” 

So do! So set out in your plain path of 
obligation. And it shall happen to you; you 
will find yourself victorious ; you will go 
upon the lion and the adder; the young lion 
and the dragon you will find trodden under 
your feet. 

And now,* I beseech you, foreseeing some 
such hour of trial, when you will need all 


* Preached on Hospital Sunday, in Westminster Abbey, 
June 11th, 1893. 
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that can encourage and enhearten, give to- 
night of your very best—give with all your 
grateful generosity—to the support of that 
domain wherein the physician exhibits his 
magnificent courage, his beautiful faith in 
God. 

These hospitals are the arenas in which he 
pursues his dauntless, his unflagging career. 
There he faces the endless, the impossible 
task. There he beats under the cruel taunts 
of the foe. There he lifts himself up from 
the moments of his abasement and his im- 
potence, and has the courage never to have 
done, never to come to the close of his day’s 
work ! 

You see him. How gallant! How vic- 
torious! Oh, that we may be true as he; 
may give our witness for God with the like 
unswerving good-will! At least cheer him, 
enhearten him by your offerings, in thanks 
that he enheartens you. Let him not, in all 
that terrible storm, feel pinched, thwarted, 
hungered, by lack of funds, by skimped 
room, by nagging penury. He has an 
immense and dreadful weight of work to 
face in front. At least, spare him the 
misery of the powerlessness which comes 
from cramped resources, from faint-hearted 
support. You are the allies he looks for— 
he trusts in. For you and he are fellow- 
workers, facing the like dreadful odds, nour- 
ishing the same sound mind, nursing the 
same unconquerable hope. Oh! let him 
know, let him feel, by generous evidence 
that his allies will not fail him in the hour 
of his need. 
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“QO YE OF LITTLE FAITI.” 


\ HAT consolation, Christ, it is, 
That Thy first chosen band 
Were fearful and of little faith, 
And slow to understand. 


Companions, friends, and brethren, too, 
Daily through wondrous years, 

Their sluggish hearts were slow to trust 
And quick with doubts and fears. 


Thy condescending, patient love 
Brought them, by surest ways, 

Into that faith and nobleness 
Which men and angels praise. 


Thomas and Peter, James and John, 
Often didst Thou reprove, 

But, in the end, they princes were 
Of righteousness and love. 


Bravely they drank Thy bitter eup, 
And were baptized with blood, 
Until the mission of Thy life 
By life they understood. 


O Guide of these, be Guide of us; 
Do with us just the same, 
And win from these poor lives of ours 
Like credit to Thy name. 
bL. W. 





Oy old once came. 
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Their hymn they sang, as Simeon sang, 
For they had also seen 

The sight for which their pining hearts 
So long had waiting been 

Six months ago He went away, 
And with Him went their joys, 

Oh! that he would but come again, 


So longed these Hebrew boys. 


2 
oO. 


Lo, now! can they believe their eyes ? 
Behold the glorious sight, 

They see Himself approaching them 
Over that mountain height. 

Lo Jesus! Jesus! He is here, 
A hundred voices ery ; 

Lo Jesus! Jesus! He is here, 


Re-echoes through the sky. 
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| 
They form, they march, aflame with song, | And there, their hearts, with rushing sound 


Fresh as the angels sing, 


Of overflowing love, 
And down into Jerusalem, | Make that great Church of God below 


Jesus with honours bring. Ring like His Church above. 


With palms and banners waving o'er, Jesus outpouring on them all 
And praise which prophets teach, His Spirit and its fire, 
On through the city street they go, Has turned that crowd of boys into ‘ 


Till they the temple reach. | <A glorious heaven-like choir. 


6. 

Oh Christ, their life inspire in us, 
Their unction on us pour, 

That we, by knowing what Thou art, 
May Thee, like them, adore. 

Set our cold faith aflame with love, 
The Holy Ghost bestow, 

That we may taste that life on earth 


The holy angels know. Amen. 


XXITI--59. 
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A NATURALIST IN THE JUNGLE. 





A-\ELDOM has the delight 
which Nature has for 
the intelligence and heart 
in unison with her been 
made clearer than in a 
recent volume, “A Na- 
turalist on the Prowl,” 
by Eha.* Such delight 
is open to everybody. Eha has made it 
his, and generously offers so much of it as 
can be given away for the gratification of his 
readers, 

To few, very few, is it possible, alas! to 
obey personally Pope’s persuasions :— 














“* Go, from the creatures thy instructions take : _ 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield ; 
Learn from the beasts the physic of the field ; 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 

Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave ; 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 
Here, too, all forms of social union find, 

And hence let reason, late, instruct mankind. 
Here subterranean works and cities see, 

There towns aérial on the waving tree. 

Learn each small people’s genius, policies, 

The ant’s republic, and the realm of bees, 

How these in common all their wealth bestow, 
And anarchy without confusion know ; 

And these for ever, though a monarch reign, 
‘Their separate cells and properties maintain ; 
Mark what unvaried laws preserve each state, 
Laws wise as nature and as fixed as fate.” 


But though we cannot gather of our own 
gathering the fruits of Nature’s Eschol, spies 
can go into the goodly land and gather them, 
and the rest can see and eat. 

“ A Naturalist on the Prowl” is the record 
of such a spy in the Indian jungle, and is a 
bit of natural history not made unnatural 
by ugly Latin names and abstract classifica- 
tions. 

Of jungle trees perhaps the most peculiar 
and interesting is the banian-tree. It shel- 
ters from the scorching rays of the tropical 
sun the weary traveller, who foot-sore seeks 


“ A Naturalist on the Prowl,” by Eha, Loudon: W. Thacker 
Co. 


its shelter, spreads from either side of the road, 
meeting overhead in fast embrace. From its 
root rise in a cluster the trunks of the tree, 
each of which extends huge arms. From its 
arms drop down to the earth pendants seek- 
ing rootage, themselves bearing in time other 
trunks, supporting their parent branch tostill 
further extend itself. This proceeds all round 
the central trunks, till column after column 
the vast structure embraces a space of thirty 
thousand square feet. Underneath and above 
it is a home of life. On its floor, four-footed 
things; in its storied branches, creeping 
things; and on its roof, winged denizens of the 
air, ‘which, though we call them insignificant, 
are,” as our author says, “sharers with us of 
the mystery of life and happiness.” 

** And how bountifully the tree feeds them all! It 
is literally a land flowing with milk and honey. The 
milk is in the leaves, beloved of goats, and sought 
after also by beautiful butterflies, for the nourish- 
ment of their young.”’ 


Birds of all kinds—golden orioles, hornbiils, 
coppersmiths, bulbuls, and mynas—pick its 
fruits above, and the cattle gather up the 
fragments of their feast below, by that law 
of natural economy, “ that nothing be lost.” 

The author’s stories of the ways of the 
birds he found in his prowl are entrancing. 

In its nest-building the fearless butcher- 
bird practises no cunning. Among the most 
thorny bushes he can select on which to 
pick up his food; his home, composed of 
a few bare twigs, is exposed to every one 
aud to everything, whilst the sun-bird takes 
great precautions against observation. Its 
nest, in the shape of a little purse, is scarcely 
noticeable, so skilfully and deceivingly is it 
made, because of the snake, which without 
hesitation or compassion thrusts in its cruel 
head aud makes for itself a meal of what is 
there when it can find it. 
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‘« There is a little kind of Robin, or Chat, a dapper 
little bird in black and white, which makes its nest 
under the shelter of a stone or at the root of a bush. 
How often have I had a contest of patience with that 
bird and gone away beaten! ‘Oh,’ it seemed to 
say, ‘you want to find my nest, do you? I haven’t 
one.” And, with a grasshopper in its mouth, it 
perched on a bush, jerking its tail pleasantly and 
saying tea in a tone which I knew was meant asa 
warning to its wife and little ones. In vain I sat and 
tried to look innocent till I was tired, or got up and 
seemed to walk away, looking over my shoulder as I 
went. Still itsatand said tea. I got behind a bush 
and peeped cautiously through the leaves. It saw 
me, and said tea. soon as I was really away it 
would fly straight to its little brood and comfort 
them with the grasshopper.”’ 


The red woodpecker makes terms with 
the tree-ant, taking its great brown nest for 
the summer. How the negotiations are 
made with the owners of this dwelling is a 
mystery ; but the tenancy is settled amicably, 
though the tree-ant is a vicious creature. 

Though the monsoon, the springtime of 
India, is the time when— 


“books grow limp and their backs come off, 
leprosy attacks yloves and all manner of silk and 
satin finery, a marvellous forest of mould springs 
from the bodies of the tiniest butterflies in my col- 
lection, cheroots grow too damp to smoke, rats infest 
the house, and basins and soup-plates stand about 
on the carpet to catch the drops from the leaky roof,”’ 


it is also the time for the naturalist to watch 
his world. With the life and greenness it 
brings to the heated world, myriads cf beetles 
are busy undermining the earth and forming 
their future residences, for the bringing up 
of their family, unconsciously tilling the soil. 
As they burrow down into it they throw it 
up, and as the soil comes up manure sinks 
down to fill its place. Millions and millions 
are at work in this way, and each regardless 
of anything but the comfort of its family, 
but all accomplishing a great purpose which 
never comes within the scope of their per- 
sonal aims. The earth-worm, too, is doing, 
and has done, a great work in the tilling of 
the soil. If every human being could pride 
himself on doing even as much as a worm in 
contributing his grain of nourishment to the 
world we should be far better off than we 
are now. 

Of the agile and venomous spider there is 
a great variety in India; those which weave 
a geometrical snare, while others make one 
loose and unsymmetrical; those which inhabit 
holes lined with silk, some of them called 
trap-door spiders, which make their homes 
in the ground guarded by an ingeniously 
constructed lid locked from the inside; the 
crab spiders which live a marauder’s life, 
throttling cockroaches, and which have no 


webs ; the voracious wolf spiders which in- 
habit the grass and bushes where they hunt ; 
and, lastly, there are jumping spiders, 

Some of the more formidable are 2s much 
as an inch and a half long, with huge hairy 
legs and wicked eyes. They build their 
nets, some three feet in diameter, like ropes, 
and woe betide him who chances to run into 
one of them. 

The inventive resources of caterpillars in 
self-defence, as described by our author, 
give caterpillars quite an intellectual interest. 

‘‘T find more interest in those caterpillars which, 
coming into the world without armour of any kind, 
and being savoury meat, elude death by cunning 
disguises, or skilful works of defence. Some make 
burrows in the hard trunks of trees, but this requires 
special and very powerful jaws, which do not consist 
well with the plan on which butterflies and moths 
are constructed. It better becomes the grubs of 
beetles. Others build them houses of leaves, joining 
their edges with silk, or curling them spirally, and 
some make the most wonderful coats of strong thorns. 
A small moth caterpillar, which feeds on the water 
lily, cuts off a bit of a leaf, with which it forms a 
boat and sails away on the surface of the water. 
Another, which may be ranked among our domestic 
animals, feeds on our clothes and wraps itself in a 
woolly mantle made of the nap. Yet another makes 
itself a portable boat-shaped house of silk, coated 
with fine sand, in which it walks the walls of our 
houses, feeding, I believe, on invisible moss or mould. 
But of all the most defensive works I have seen, the 
most advanced is that of a delicately beautiful butter- 
fly called ‘‘ Limenitis procris.’” When the caterpillar 
comes out of the egg, it betakes itself at once to the 
very point of a tender leaf and eats down steadily on 
both sides of the mid-rib, which stands out bare and 
dry. As the little thing advances it cuts up much 
more of the leaf than it eats, and these crumbs, with 
other refuse, are gradually accumulated and loosel 
bound together with silk till they form a he ns 
across the whole breadth of the leaf. Behind this 
rampart of refuse, of which its brown and ragged 
form seems t) be a portion, the little architect lives, 
pushing the work back from day to day as it eats on.’’ 


From the delightful stories our author tells 
of the ant, it holds a far nearer resemblance 
to man, intellectually and socially, than does 
the monkey. This is not a challenge to 
Darwinism but a fact. There is no creature 
that carries on 2 republic like the ant. There 
is no army so well organized. There is no 
creature so daring or so unselfish, or more 
patriotic than the ant. As a republic the 
world could not iook for a better example. 

The red ant is a good type of the ant 
tribe which is composed of so many different 
branches. 

The red ant or yellow ant is neither red 
nor yellow, but of a light sherry-brown 
colour, with fierce black eyes and long 
curved jaw. The author had some unpleas- 
ant experiences with these fierce young 
Turks. 
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He tells how once, threading his way 
along a jungle path, he was obstructed by a 
tough branch of a vine which joined two trees, 
and was used as a bridge by a colony of them. 
Long before he had reached it they were aware 
of his approach, and were dancing with ex- 
citement on the point of every prominent 
leaf ; so when he had scarcely touched it a 
hundred or so threw themselves on his arms 
and body. They made straight for certain 
points, especially the back of the neck, just 
under the collar, where they plunged their 
sharp jaws into his flesh. When this ant is 
pulled off its head remains, for it is more 
firmly riveted to the skin than to its own 
trunk. 

This seems quite a common occurrence in 
India, while we in England have the satisfac- 
tion of being free from such attacks. 

One day the author saw this tribe in 
another light. 

He tells the story how one evening the rope 
supporting his tent was swarming with ants. 
In vain did he try anointing the rope with 
kerosene, so he determined to try tobacco. 
He lighted a cheroot and blew the fumes to 
where they swarmed thickest. 


“‘ Never in my life,” he writes, ‘“‘ have I seen any- 
thing like the frenzy of passion which followed the 
first few puffs. I then offered the end of my cheroot 
with about an inch of ash, and several instantly 
seized it. The heat killed them, but others laid hold 
of their charred limbs, and by their united strength 
they positively wrenched off the ash, which remained 
hanging from the tent rope by their jaws, while 
scores hurried from both sides, with fiendish fury, to 
help in worrying it.’’ 


He then offered the hot end; this they 
flew at the more fiercely, and in the end put 
it out, hundreds having perished to accom- 
plish this end. Finally he smoked them to 
death by the means of a torch. Shortly 


afterwards fresh myriads were carrying olf 


the charred remains of their comrades. 


‘“*‘T think we must admit,’”’ continues the author, 
‘‘that it isa genuine socialism in which the com- 
munity is everything, the individual nothing.’’ 


He suggests that perhaps ants are troubled 
with the great question of over-population 
like ourselves, and that “they carry off the 
corpses of the slain to preserve for food.” 

The ant as a builder is far famed. Its 
underground habitations are marvellous. Its 
great hills, honey-combed with cells and 
passages, halls and state-rooms, are works 
of wonderful engineering skill. Its nest 
built in forks of trees for strength against 
the wild ravages of wind and rain is 
unrivalled. Before Adam and Eve ever be- 
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held the light the ant, Eha thinks, was a 
civilised creature. 

Perhaps one of its cleverest buildings is 
the leaf nest. This requires great skill and 
patience. The first thing its builder does is 
to draw two leaves together, generally the 
largest and strongest leaves in the tree. 

The author one day watched the labours 
of these leaf-nest builders, which were con- 
ducted in a tree with very large and leathery 
leaves. 

‘‘ Beginning at the point where they were closest, 
a number of ants seized one of the leaves with their 
teeth and the others with their hind feet, and began 
to pull. Further on an ant seized one leaf with his 
teeth, then another ant seized the first by its waist, 
and, reaching the second leaf with its hind feet, be- 
gan to pull. Further on still the chain consisted of 
three ants, or four, or five.”’ 

Slowly their united strength draws the 
leaves together and holds them whilst other 
ants firmly join them with cords of silk. 
Leaf after leaf is joined in this way. Their 
‘*gauze curtains are spun across all open spaces, 
and partitions of white silk divide the chambers and 
passages, making a noble mansion, or say rather a 
populous city, the capital of a great and terrible 
people. Smaller towns arise on the branches round 
about, and stables, or pens, are built for the accom- 
modation of the State cattle.’’ 

For they keep cows, and it is_ their 
interest in them that displays the gentle 
side of their nature 

Their finest breed of kine is to be found 
in the caterpillar, of the largest and finest of 
the “ Blues.” 

It has on its back a gland that yields, call 
it honey or milk, as you please, which is 
very nutritious ; and the little creature is 
docile and easily domesticated. 

The ants never enclose it, but let it graze 
at will, and appoint guards to watch it 
night and day, and to protect it from all its 
foes. Their state nurseries are supplied 
every day with the milk of this gentle cow. 

‘(In time the caterpillar arrives at maturity, 
changes into a chrysalis, and can yield no more milk, 
The ants watch over it for ten days, until the butter- 
fly has emerged and flown safely away.” 

‘* Take this fact and think it over,” continues the 
writer. ‘‘ You could scarcely spend an hour better. 
Say it is gratitude, such as ofttimes moves us to pen- 
sion an old horse that has served us long and faith- 
fully. Or say it is policy, like that on which we act 
when we institute a close season for game. Say 
what you will, in short, but think your meaning out, 
and you will be a more reverent and a humbler man 
than you were.”’ 

Creation is full of marvels, which the 
more man reflects on, the more he sinks in 
his own estimation and the more interest he 
takes in the humblest of his fellow creatures. 

A. W. 
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MISS PARKER’S “ HOME.” 
Br MARY P. BOLTON. 


troduce my readers to this 
ideal Home, about which I 
wish to tell them, by taking 
them straight to lunch there, 
as I myself was taken on 
my arrival at the Children’s 
Home, at Broombriggs, Loughborough, one 
day not long since. ‘That daintily served lun- 
cheon is one I shall always remember—the 
cooking excellent, and all of it, from the well- 
roasted chickens to the most tempting of 
sweets, the work of the little inmates of that 
Home themselves. ‘Then surely never did one 
so enjoy being waited upon by even the biggest 
of flunkeys with the most exceptional of 
calves, as one enjoyed the quaint prettiness of 
the dainty little maidens who were our wait- 
resses on the occasion ; though only about 
twelve years old they waited on us with 
composure, and with absolute lack of self- 
consciousness, their deep interest in what 
they were about, and their wish to supply 
everyone with just what they wanted, putting 
all thought of self out of the question. I 
fear that one guest at least was not so well 
behaved as the children, for I must frankly 
own I could hardly take my admiring eyes 
off them, as they tripped about in their 
pretty dark-blue serge dresses with big 
puffed sleeves, spotless turnover collars, and 
cuffs fastened with pretty pink studs ; and 
oh! such captivating aprons. What a won- 
derful place this children’s Home seems to 
be, where eleven little girls, ranging in age 
from six years old to about thirteen or four- 
teen, are being trained in a lady’s house that 
they may know how to enter service in one. 
Who is the lady, and what first put it into 





her heart so wisely and individually to care for 
and train these young folks? Miss Parker is 
the name of the mistress of this ideal Home, 
and with her friend Miss Wade, these two 
noble-hearted women give up the whole of 
their lives to the training of young girls, 
whose early experiences and surroundings- 
have been such as would have meant ulti- 
mate ruin, were it not for the safe haven 
they have found at Broombriggs. It was: to- 
Miss Wade that the knowledge of the great 
need of such a Home as this first came. She 
was training as a Sister in one of the large 
London hospitals, and one case with whiclr 
she had to do in particular so vividly im- 
pressed itself with all its unnameable horrors 
on her mind, that she determined that some 
day she would make the care of other girl 
children similarly cireumstanced her great 
object in life. The special case which so 
moved Miss Wade was that of a tiny girl 
only three years old, who had been a victim 
of the cruel treatment of the kind referred 
to, treatment which meant that her whole 
future life and health had been destroyed. 
This poor wee sufferer could only be kept at 
the hospital for a time, and at length was. 
returned to the same surroundings, and with 
a possibility of a renewal of the terrible im- 
moral wrong which she had endured before. 
At that time, now many years ago, there 
were no Homes that Miss Wade knew of 
where a child who had so suffered could be 
taken in, 

Some years later Miss Parker and Miss 
Wade attended together a meeting of the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, and hearing there that some of 
the saddest cases undertaken by that society 
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MISS PARKER'S “HOME.” 





A Summer Evening. 


were of the nature referred to, they deter- 
mined to start a small Home for the recep- 
tion of the small sufferers specially helped 
and befriended by Mr. Waugh and his Society. 
So it comes about that at Broombriggs a truly 
noble work is being carried on, where the 
children are enjoying a home-life so beautiful, 
a teaching so full of wisdom and of the truest 
affection, that they are growing up to be not 
only the well-trained and thoroughly useful 
girls it is the intention of their kind friends 
they should be, but at the same time they 
are losing all their morbid recollections of the 
evil past, and are the brightest, most joyful, 
and most natural of girl children. The little 
folk in this ideal Home who, through no fault 
of their own, have been handicapped as it 
were in life’s race, are placed as far as 
possible in conditions of happiness and com- 
fort, with the idea, however, clearly kept 
before them that they are there for a purpose, 
and that purpose that they shall grow up to 





be good reliable servants, and 
that they shall always feel, even 
when they go out into the 
world, that Broombriggs is 
their home—their home in 
which they have been happy 
children, in which they have 
grown up useful girls, and to 
which they may return as wo- 
men, when they need to. 

Broombriggs is a_ private 
house belonging to Miss Parker 
and Miss Wade, both of whom 
have had much_ experience 
in work for children, Miss 
Parker having, for many years, 
had a Convalescent Home for 
children needing special care. 
Their united enthusiasm is, 
however, now centred on the 
class of cases I have described. 
Broombriggs is a charming old 
house, which was originally a 
farm, beautifully situated, with 
uw large garden, lovely trees and 
fields around it, and in every 
way seeming to be specially 
suited to the carrying on of the 
life work of its kind owners. 
When the Home was started in 
1892, two good servants were 
kept, who taught the two or 
three children who were then 
its inmates. Miss Parker and 
Miss Wade themselves taught 
them lessons and necdlework 
and made all their clothes, but 
as the number of the small inmates increased, 
it was thought best. to dismiss the servants 
and to engage a cook-matron, who could also 
teach laundry and needlework. 

There are now eleven girls in the Home, 
some paid for by friends of Miss Parker’s, 
othérs taken practically free, or with the 
merely nominal grant which the rules of 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children allow to be given in 
its cases. Each grant is barely sufficient to 
pay for a child for one year, so that any help 
which can be given by those interested in 
the well-being of the children befriended at 
Broombriggs is welcomed. 

The difficulty of teaching the girls has of 
course increased with their numbers, some 
of them being in the Fourth and Fifth Stan- 
dards, and some not able to read at all. It 
has, therefore, been decided to supplement 
the present matron by a regular teacher. A 
nice young woman has been engaged, who 
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MISS PARKER'S “ HOME.” 


is thoroughly certificated, and who will still 
further help in the wonderful work of de- 
velopment which is so quietly going on 
amongst these young creatures, who are being 
thus helped toa useful future. Quietly though 
this work is being done, Miss Parker has 
many applications to take more girls, and in 
the same way many applications are con- 
stantly coming from people anxious to be- 
speak some of these clever little maidens as 
servants. Two rules are, however, strictly 
laid down by Miss Parker and Miss Wade, 
namely, first, to keep Broombriggs always a 
home in its truest sense, and to avoid num- 
bers ; secondly, never to turn a girl out too 
soon to make room for another. 

These busy maidens are all so genuinely 
interested in the work allotted to them, even 
the tiny tot whose business it is to keep the 
door-handles bright, personally conducted 
me with the utmost pride to see the result 
of her labours. The younger children are 
given odds and ends of work of this kind to 
do in the house, and apply steadily to lessons 
and needlework. They are out in the garden 
a great deal, and the “baby,” aged six, is 
out nearly all day long, The elder girls, as 
has been shown, have their regular tasks, 
but each child is moved round and round 
from one place to another when she first 
goes to Broombriggs, until she shows a de- 
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cided leaning towards some special kind of 
work, and then she is kept to that work and 
trained in it. It is interesting to know what 
these children can do. For instance, there 
is Fanny. Fanny is nine years old, the third 
kitchen-maid in this dear quaint old house, 
covered with roses and creepers, and Fanny 
can clean brasses, sweep stairs, clean day- 
rooms, and do much more besides. She can 
read, she can write, she can do money sums, 
she can darn stockings, and is altogether, 
though only small, a most useful little per- 
son. Moreover, Fanny is fond of the look- 
ing-glass, and, indeed, of “ Fanny” generally. 
Bessie is twelve years old; she is second 
kitchen-maid, and Bessie can clean flues, 
light fires in kitchen, copper, and ironing- 
stove. She cleans kettles, larders, and 
kitchen-windows. She darns_ beautifully, 
and likes work better than play! A grateful, 
loving little soul is Bessie. ‘ You're a poor 
little Bessiekins, aren’t you ?” she was asked 
one day. “ No, not now,” said little Bessie- 
kins, “I’m not poor now, not while I’m 
here.” 

Alice, twelve years old also, is head kitchen 
maid, and can make omelettes, nice buns, 
and simple puddings; can cook meat and 
vegetables, can pluck, truss, and roast poultry, 
and make excellent bread ; washes, starches, 
irons, and makes button-holes ‘to perfection. 





Little Gardeners. 
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Churning will also soon be one of her duties, 
as at this wonderful Home they are just 
going to set upacow. Ellen, another twelve- 
year-old girl, is head housemaid, and does her 
duties well. She has two girls working 
under her, and is quite an important person 
in this happy household. Her duties are to 
clean the dining-room and bedrooms, and 
generally keep things nice and clean and 
tidy. Somehow, at lessons she does not get 
on so well, but she is eager to learn. She 
also washes, starches, and irons all the girls’ 
clothes, but in the midst of her many duties 
finds plenty of time for play, too. 

Maude, who is twelve years old and an 
Irish girl, has any number of nicknames : 
“Paddy,” “Home Rule,” and such like. 
She is full of fun, and everybody loves her, 
but Paddy is idle and does not care for work. 
Still, she can work and does so, well enough, 
when she chooses, but at 5 o'clock, work 
being over, happiness begins for Miss Paddy. 
In winter, curled up before the fire, she 
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enjoys the bliss of idleness, or in summer, 
when she can make for the garden where she 
delights to lay herself flat on her back on the 
grass. These young folks have their pony, 
which is agreat pet, and other live-stock also 
to delight them. Each has a garden, too, 
but the gardens, alas! it has been decided 
will have to be moved, for the neighbours’ 
cows will come and poke their impertinent 
noses through the fence, and prove a sad 
source of trouble to these young gardeners. 
The head “ housemaid” or “ parlour maid” 
may now and again be seen flying frantically 
across the lawn, to scare away the heads of 
these four-footed invaders from some specially 
prized marigold or sweet pea. The children 
don’t regard the cows as very brave cows, 
however, for they never touch the matron’s 
garden. ‘But, then, of course,” say these 
little gardeners, “they didn’t dare touch 
those flowers, because they knew they were 
the matron’s ! ” 

Love has, indeed, brought a marvellous 





A Child’s Companion. 


change in the lives of these children, and 
in the result of the development of the true 
child in each of them, lies the encouragement 
and the incentive needed by those real 
mother hearts, which are carrying on this 


difficult work, giving them the patience so 
necessary in dealing with the great difficulties 
of the work, and the faith, which in the case 
of each child is needed—faith in the evidence 
of things not seen, except by the loving eyes 
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GOOD WILL’ TO MEN. 


of those who thus devote 
their whole lives to the 
service of children who 
have started life under 
circumstances so full of 
sadness, and had it not 
been for the friends they 
have found, under circum- 
stances so full of moral 
danger and degradation. 
A sphere more truly wo- 
manly than that of Miss 
Parker and Miss Wade it 
would be difficult to ima- 
gine, and the encourage- 
ment which they have 
received in the children 
themselves, for whom 
they thus live, might 
well prove an inducement 
to others to take up a 
similar work, whose aim is within the reach 
of many, and whose result has been proved 
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We are Seven, 


with patience and faith, and, above all, with 
love to be so attainable. 


x“ ooo 
GOOD WILL TO MEN. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN, 
By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
* Opening Hymn : “ Hail, Bethlehem’s lowly gentle Star.” 
Lesson: Matt. ii. 1—11. 


Text; ‘“‘ Good will towards men.” 


Rete GAIN the year comes round to 
\) the month in which is Christmas 
— Day with all its gladness, so long 
\@ looked forward to while it is 
coming, and when it has passed, 
so pleasantly remembered for all its bright and 
happy mirth and its presents and its deeds 
of love by hundreds of thousands of children, 
poor and rich, wherever the name of the 
Christmas Child God gave to man is named 
in all the world. 

Whatever else the breaking of the first 
Christmas morning over the earth brought to 
the earth, it brought one new day for the 
children. 

On Christmas Day, children take posses- 
sion of the world’s heart as on no other day 
of the year beside, and as no other persons 
take possession of it either on that day or on 
any other of the days of the whole year round. 

But whilst for children that first Christmas 
dawn brought the fairest, kindliest day to 
the world which children have yet seen, 


® From “ IIymns for Children.” 





it brought more than a new day into the 
world for its children, it brought a new 
spirit towards them. It gave them, for all 
days, for all their life, a new place in the 
thoughts and hearts of men. 

“Only a child,” that was the language of 
nations with reference to children. But 
when God began His new kingdom on the 
earth with @ child, when His angels sang 
the honours of a child and foretold all people's 
great joy in a child, ‘“ Only a child” was 
clearly an error and a blunder, and a wrong. 
Henceforth there was a freer, greener, brighter 
world for the little souls and limbs of children. 

And the world has blossomed more to 
men and women and yielded richer harvest 
to them since they loved and treasured more 
their children. 

But what it all means to children to be 
more darlings at home than children were, and 
more regarded and honoured in their towns 
by the public in the streets, it is no use my 
trying to tell you, for it cannot be told. The 
spirit of that birthday of Jesus has wandered 
all over the world, touching and changing 
and beautifying everything, bringing good 
will to everybody, and especially good will to 
children. 

That good will to them which Jesus brought, 
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simply coming as a child, has been a leaven 
working in men’s minds and hearts ; a quiet, 
wondrous revolution which had meant and 
still means so much to children. It is a 
thing to think of, dream of and delight in, 
but it can no more be spoken than the 
changes in the spring wrought by the bright- 
ness of the sun upon the dreary winter 
gardens and fields. Rustling of breaking 
leaves tells the one, children’s smiles and 
laughter and shouts of joy tell the other. 

And what is this message of Christmas- 
time, the message to which children owe 
so much, when people receive it and live it 
out in their conduct, the message to which 
they owe still more, when they themselves 
hearken to it, obey and love it ? 

I cannot tell it you better than in a story. 
It is an old legend I have read. 

There was once a youth who was a shep- 
herd. He was all alone in the world. He 
had nobody to love and nobody loved him 
and he was unhappy. 

A fairy took pity on him and put a pipe 
in his hand and said, ‘‘ Now pipe with it once, 
twice, three times, and each time as the 
sounds of the pipe die away wish, and each 
wish you shall have given to you.” 

He blew his pipe once and then he wished 
himself well off. And riches came to him, 
but to his dismay riches did not make him 
happy. They brought him care and trouble. 

He piped again and again he wished. “Let 
me be wise,” he said. And all sorts of 
knowledge came to him, but still he was not 
happy- It all seemed cold and without 
light. 

He piped again, and this time was his last 
chance of happiness. And he wondered what 
he should wish. He wished “Let others be 
rich and others be wise.” 

Then to his surprise his heart grew large 
and filled with gladness, and he carried in 
him the happiness of warm, unselfish love. 

“There,” said the fairy; “you are wise 
and rich at last.” 

And the shepherd understood that true 
riches and true wisdom can never come to 
greed and selfishness. They come to good 
will to men. 

Your young heart is that fairy-pipe. When 
your heart desires you pipe and wish. But 
never will your wish be good, your posses- 
sion of it make you rich of heart and glad, 
until it is “ Let others be rich of heart, let 
others be glad.” 

This is the message of the Bethlehem 
angels. “I bring you glad tidings of great 
joy,” they cry. 


GOOD WILL TO MEN. 


* Where is the great joy? How shall we 
find it?” we cry ; ‘Good will to men,” wish 
that, they answer. 

Jesus is that. Because of that He comes 
to earth. Because of that the angels break 
out into the chorus, praising and blessing 
God, who has taught them that good will. 
Their hearts are glad with it, and they sing 
aloud in rapture with it. 

Men’s hearts, they knew, were full in 
every nook and corner of them with “ great 
joy,” silent, waiting to break into life. ‘They 
brought news of it, news to all people. They 
told how life’s uneasiness might all become 
peace, how the silent notes of bliss sleeping 
in people might be awakened, and might 
break into sweet swelling music. 

What the angels said they knew. There 
was only one thing which caused any of that 
heavenly host its happiness—good will to 
man was the fountain of it all. 

Selfishness and greed would spoil them 
all. Shut in amidst the body of a Lazarus, 
covered with his sores, eating his hard fare, 
sleeping amid his squalor and wretchedness, 
and with good will to man within them, they 
would be happier than in their own grand 
form, dwelling with all the loveliness and 
delights of the mansions of heaven around 
them without good will to men within 
them. 

And the blessedness of their mighty King, 
in what was that ? Without good will to man 
what was God? Glory to God in the highest, 
the angels ery. God’s glory lies in that His 
wish is wished for others. Were God greedy 
and selfish like selfish, greedy and miserable 
men who pipe in this grand world for riches 
for themselves, for wisdom for themselves, 
He would be as unblessed and discontented 
as the men are who hurry about our market- 
places and devour books in our libraries, and 
get fine houses and sumptuous fare and great 
names—all for themselves. 

It is because the great God is love that 
His heart smiles in Him and He is the 
ever-blessed God. 

Once a year the church bells ring high 
above our heads in the air between us and 
heaven re-echoing the Bethlehem angel’s 
words, “Good will to men! Good will to 
men.” 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Oh, happy pair of Nazareth.” 
Lesson: Luke ii. 43—52. 
Text: “ Like as a father.” 
IT was no new thing that the child Jesus 
brought into the world, this parents’ love for 
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children. Parents’ love of children was put 
into the hearts of the first pair; and in this 
one thing at least the millions of all peoples 
who are on the earth, which Adam and Eve 
were the first people to tread, are like them ; 
they love their children. But Jesus came to 
give meaning to their love, to glorify it and to 
use it for the redemption He would work. 
It is children who have kept alive the one 
flicker of pure good will in the heart of 
man. ‘ 

It lives in the joys of children and the 
bliss of home. Children, with their pretty 
helplessness, and their many pathetic little 
needs, are to-day just the same grand mas- 
ters of the true parent-heart which they were 
in the beginning, in Paradise, and which 
they have been ever since the first baby was 
fed and soothed to sleep. 

During the day, and far into the night, and 
sometimes—when they are ill—even all 
night long, their helplessness pleads with 
grown men and women to be helpers to 
them, to work for them, to watch for them, 
care for them, and to love them ; indeed, to 
live for them. Much of the business of 
grown-up men and women in every home, 
in the hurry and noise and dust of shop 
and warehouse and market-place, is because 
of the children. Behind the eyes, the minds, 
the hands, the hearts which are moving and 
working there, there lies, hidden from sight, 
the spring and force of all—the waking or 
sleeping children. 

The greatness of the heart of man, that 
which enlarges it, warms, and lightens it 
with some of the fire which we saw firing 
the hearts of the hosts out of heaven at 
Bethlehem, on that night when Jesus was 
born, which transfigures it with some of 
the glory which lies over all the ways of 
God with man, is man’s good will to his 
children. 

In hovels in ugly crowded courts, in 
palaces in green breadths of lovely park, 
this spirit towards his children is the mark 
of man. It abides with him when few 
heavenly gifts remain besides, and makes 
him blessed in the little sphere of home, 
when in all his world besides he finds no 
blessedness. 

I knew a lady who lost her only child, and 
after that she never cared to look upon her 
castle and park and lands any more. Little 
did she understand whilst her child was 
living how much, how constantly, his little 
life rested upon her, upon her castle and her 
lands, how much he was to her sleep, to her 
waking, to her horses, to her fields and 
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woods, to the birds and flowers and sun of 
summer. Ever since his birth, wherever she 
had gone about in her halls, in her gardens, 
in her country, or in any other country, he 
was living in the life of her. By that living 
in her life, all things that were to her were 
what they were. On this earth, and alive, 
was her child! And when the earth became 
her child’s grave it had no more charm. 

It is so quiet and unthought of, the influ- 
ence of his child on a man. It is finer than 
the spider’s finest-spun thread. It is stronger 
than bands of iron. 

Do you remember David, the pride of his 
nation ‘and its greatest king ? What was his 
palace, his crown, his kingdom, when his child 
was dying? Upon the chamber-fioor, by its 
bedside where it lay white and cold unto 
death, the king, broken-hearted, fell on his 
face, and wept bitter, scalding, hopeless 
tears. 

Fearless he could beard a lion or fight a 
giant; but he was wholly and utterly un- 
done looking on the little bed where his 
child lay dying. 

And millions of men’s hearts beside their 
little dying children are made bare to us to 
see as was poor broken-down David’s by his ; 
and it will be for ever so. 

So great and good, so grand is the influ- 
ence of a child upon a man! 

It is his children that keep, and that from 
the day God gave to earth’s first home its 
first child, have kept in the heart of mana 
good will which is all free from greed and 
self, whose sacred name is earth’s best name 
for God—OuR FATHER. 

When his children are in his thoughts, 
every true father uses his fairy-pipe to pas- 
sionately wish wishes for the blessedness of 
others—for his children’s, for them alone, 
and always. 

Such, too, my dear children, is the “ good- 
will” of God to you, to me, and to all 
people. Large is His family ; but larger is 
His heart. Helpless and ignorant are we 
His children; but wise and mighty is He. 
In no father’s heart do his children’s needs 
ever give so sure a place as your needs and 
mine give in the heart of which all fathers’ 
hearts are born—the heart of “Our Father 
which is in heaven.” 

And Christmas time is a wise time to 
think of this. All sorts of glad tidings 
reach children in whispered words and 
letters of loving families at Christmas time. 
It is a time of gifts, of richly enjoying, of 
grateful love and good will. And when there 
is generous love and grateful love, it is well 
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with us all, with parents and children, very 
well. A true children’s Christmas Day is the 
fairest and kindliest day of all the days of 
the year. 

But fairest of all is it to the parents. 
Great as is the joy of receiving, most en- 
joyed is the joy of giving. It is enjoyed 
in itself, in the heart that gives, and it is 
enjoyed in others, in the sight and feel of 
the joy in the heart that receives. 

The angels when they brought their glad 
tidings did not tell how in that stable Mary 
and Joseph were pondering how to keep 
their tender little stranger warm in the 
winter night ; how now that they had once 
set their eyes upon Him He had become 
their precious and beloved treasure ; how for 
love of Him they will think and plan and 
work for His comfort, contentment, and 
good ; how, fearful for Him, they will flee 
over dark mountains days and nights in rain 
and wind down into Egypt, and patiently 
tarry in a strange land till danger to Him 
is gone, His enemy is dead; how His mother 
would endure weary toils and bitter sorrows 
on behalf of Him, till, winding her arms 
about her child’s form as she had done first 
at Bethlehem, she will kiss His cold face on 
Calvary, dead, and almost die herself of 
the mystery of it all. 

It is all good and natural for a mother to 
be so brave. To a mother’s quiet daily 
bravery in all the hidden, dumb holiness of 
its ways, a general’s on a battle-field, an 
admiral’s on a battle-ship, is mere vulgar 
bluster. And as for the mother of Jesus, 
never had mother in the whole world of 
mothers so silent, so sacred, so sad a task 
as she. 

Roman Catholics call that mother of Jesus 
“the mother of God.” It is a foolish mis- 
taken name. But in Mary, more than any 
mother of all the mothers who have lived 
“good will to men,” the kind, quiet, un- 
bustling, patient spirit of God is seen. On 
that face brooding over the manger, which 
was the cradle of J esus, shone in that winter 
night, and still shines to us through all the 
years since then, some of that grand light 
which shines on the face of God. 

To all true men “mother” is a sacred 
name, where some of the loveliness of God’s 
good will is so close to us, so daily, so nightly 
with us, so patiently, so helpfully, so wil- 
lingly by us. 

However sad and darkened or dazzling 
the dwelling, be it the stable of Jesus or the 
palace of Herod, there still lives some life of 
God in every birth-place of man. 


GOOD WILL TO MEN. 


Dear children, honour your father and 
mother. Let your home be your first sanc- 
tuary ; it is the one place on earth where, 
like that place above in which the cries of need 
are prayers, the gratitude of joyfulness of 
heart is organ peals and singing choirs to 
the loving centre and heart of it all. Trea- 
sure your father and mother; magnify your 
family. God and heaven are but your 
parents glorified, your home transfigured. 


THIRD EVENING. 


O-cning Hymn : “‘ Hark to those midnight cries.” 
Lesson: Luke ii. 8—18. 
Text: ‘* Ye must be born again.” 

Irom His birth to His death Jesus was the 
crowning of the child in the world. 

When He taught men He so glorified the 
child that He made it the image of Himself, 
and said that the hope of the world lay in 
making all in it young again. 

All little life about Him was a joy to Jesus, 
and He wished for grown-up mankind its 
simple, open, merry heart, made all the richer 
by manhood’s knowledge and power. 

Mary laying her babe to sleep in the hay 
in the manger was not more a joy to her than 
was a little child upon His knee to Jesus. 
Yet unspoiled by the ways of the world’s 
greed and selfishness, He pronounced them 
members of the kingdom of heaven, smiled 
into them visions of what the angels up in 
heaven see, and took them in His arms and 
blessed them. The joy of His presence was 
perfect to them. 

The more He dwelt with them and saw 
the effects of the world’s ways upon them, 
the more He pitied them. Whilst they were 
young they had all “ good will” to Him, as 
the bees have to honeyed flowers and swallows 
to sunny skies. 

But, oh, the pity of it! As they got older 
all the purest, deepest, heavenliest things in 
them got dulled. God’s precious gifts to 
young life died. Men became the living 
tomb of the child. They were without the 
child! That was Nicodemus—without the 
child ; that was Herod—without the child! 
that was Caiaphas—without the child !— 
vain, self-seeking, worldly men, whom Jesus 
could not look upon to bless, but to weep 
over and to remake. Till the child was 
restored to them He could do nothing with 
them, be nothing to them. To see the light 
in Him, to feel the God and Saviour in Him, 
they must be born again. 

The great need of the world was this: to 
be young again. Not till it was that could 
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the greatness and the power of its Redeemer 


be known and felt by it, and His good will 
and peace rest upon it. 

And without the knowledge of Jesus what 
is man, in spite of all his dress and gold? A 
bustling, blind, and blundering creature living 
amongst crowds of people and piles of bricks 
and stone, in which God is not present, on 
which heaven does not shine. 

Jesus came to make men feel God’s pre- 
sence and to see heaven’s smile, and for that, 
man must have a child’s newness of heart. 

I have read an old-world tale which tells 
how a woman, bent and miserable, whose heart 
had ceased to live, whose eyes had ceased to 
see, who had no friends to love, and who was 
alone and dying, one day dragged herself into 
the wood to be the more alone. There the 
birds were singing. She listened ; her hear- 
ing became less dull. The flowers were 
blooming on the ground and on the shrubs. 
She looked, and her eyes began to see more 
clearly ; and as she heard and saw the birds 
and flowers, and found herself loving them, 
her heart became less numbed and dead. It 
began to beat in her as it had used to do. 
She began to live as she had used to live 
when a child. By no effort of her own her 
soul was filled with the beautiful, became 
beautiful, and spread beauty on every feature 
of her face. No longer was she aged and 
infirm, no longer lone and melancholy, her 
youthful strength and joyfulness were re- 
gained, and she lived a hundred years. Never 
after that did she fail to visit the woods to 
see the fair flowers and hear the sweet songs 
to which she owed her newness of life. 

What that wood was in the story of that 
woman, that Jesus is in the story of the soul. 
His spirit on people is like the birds and the 
flowers. There is a beauty and a music in 
it which is resurrection to dead youthfulness, 
which gives it life again, and power of peace 
and joy in the spiritual beauty of God. 

What saddened Jesus so much as He went 
His way was to see so many souls of people 
like that old woman. What should be living 
in them was dead; what should be always 
young, was old and bent and feeble. They 
had lost the soul which believed and hoped 
and loved all beauty and all fairness and 
which could be opened up to God and hold 
fellowship with the King of heaven. 

“Ye must be born again,” said Jesus. 
“ Unless ye become as little children ye can 
in no wise enter the kingdom of God.” 

It was no censure, this solemn word. It 
was the living voice of His good will to 
men. 
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Wherever the child soul was, in ever so 
faint a sense—in Peter, in John, in Salome, 
in Mary, there there was room for Him. 


Now what have I said all this to you for ? 
I have two reasons. First, I want you to 
treasure your youngness of heart; and, 
secondly, I want you to use it and to pre- 
serve it by being a Christian. 

Treasure it, dear child, for itself. Nobody 
but God knows what a treasure He gave you 
in the brand new heart with which He 
started you in His great and grand world. 

A child’s heart sees all the beauty, hears 
all the music around it. It becomes itself the 
music and the beauty of it all. It is whilst 
the soul of a child rests upon it that the 
present world is lovely and heavenly. 

And pray, my child, use that heart and 
keep it in you always by being a Christian. 

Whilst faith and hope and love come 
naturally to those eyes of yours see Jesus, 
see Him in His manger, see Him in His 
carpenter’s home in the fields; beneath the 
sunshine ; on the sea in a ship in the 
storm; wherever He turns, in the cities and 
the villages of His land. See Him with the 
sick, the blind, the kind, the cruel, the poor, 
the rich, with children and with old men. 
See Him in the dark garden; in wicked men’s © 
courts ; on the Calvary way ; on the cross. 
The spirit of Him rests upon it all. Learn 
His spirit, what it is, till He is always trans- 
figured by it, and let Him always abide with 
you. Live in His presence. Hear His foot- 
steps by you, feel His shadow on you ; listen 
to His voice speaking with you. Think of 
Him as living with you. 

Thus will He keep your childhood’s heart 
for you. He is able to keep that which is 
committed unto Him. Your young heart 
will be eternal through Him and through 
Him alone. 

Take the stories of Him in the Gospel, 
read them and think over them in the quiet 
of your room till you feel His kind hands on 
your head and hear His kind voice blessing 
in the secret places of your heart. 

You are of the kingdom, let not your 
kingdom be without its King. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Ilymn : “ Last among the names which Jesus.” 
Lesson: Luke xxiii, 24-—28, 
Text; “* The grace of God.” 


I WANT you still to think of the good will 
of Jesus for children. In His Nazareth life 
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the children knew him, knew Him first ‘as a 
bright, joyous, pleasant boy, good to walk 
and talk with, and play with, and to go to 
school with. 

His comrades that thus knew and lived 
with Him, then grew up to honour Him and 
say of Him “the grace of God” was upon 
Him. 

He still honoured children in the great 
city of Capernaum as He had honoured 
them at little homely Nazareth, It was in 
Capernaum that He set the little child, in its 
little linen blouse, in the midst, and bid men 
to think more of a little child than of the 
men in their purple and amber robes who 
were victorious conquerors or crowned kings. 
And He had all His apostles there to 
hear. 

Amidst the fields on the road to Jerusalem, 
within a few days of His death, when the 
mothers of the farmsteads and the villages 
brought their little ones to Him to bless, He 
still set children on the very pinnacle of 
His heart. The little brown sons and daugh- 
ters of the ploughmen and vine-dressers were 
welcomed to His arms, and to the crowd 
around Him He declared them to be all 
members of His kingdom. 

In His journey to the cross, bleeding, 
weary, broken-hearted, the thoughts of His 
mind were for children in their mothers’ 
arms, clinging to their mothers’ skirts, who 
were in the crowd following Him up the road 
He went. It was on the way to Calvary that 
He said, Weep not for me. Weep for 
yourselves and for your children.” 

To children His love was a gift more per- 
fect than this world has ever seen beside. 
It was the love of God for them. 

Soon after that, they saw His face, they 
heard His voice no more. But that was 
only the face of His flesh and the voice 
that the ear of flesh hears. And these were 
not Himself. They were only the sign and 
sound of Himself. He Himself, He taught, is 
with us always. He comes back again and 
is with us for evermore. 

And He is not invisible. His shape as 
Mary’s Son has fled and gone; but the soul 
of it may be still seen with our eyes, may 
be felt with our hands and heard with our 
ears. In a thousand ways disguised, He 
moves amongst us again, spreads His divine 
hands and blesses again, is moved with com- 
passion and pleads again, looks out of a 
grateful heart and gives thanks and exults 
in spirit again. 

He has all His old loves and all.His old 
pities and sorrows, and what He disdained 
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and denounced in the cities of Judah and 
the cities of Galilee He still disdains and 
denounces in the world which surrounds us 
and in the lives we live. 

What He loved and enjoyed He loves and 
enjoys still. 

Flowers He loved and He loves them 
still. For their beauty to the eye He loves 
them, for their simple spell upon the heart 
He loves them. But most of all does He 
love them when they are blooming in their 
little baskets gathered for a sick child by some 
kindly hand and placed by its sick bed- 
side. 

He loved the sunshine, and the birds in 
the bushes, and the fields and the running 
air waving the grass-heads and the tall cups 
of white and gold, and cooling His hot brow. 
He loves them still, but most of all He loves 
them when the children from the courts of 
the sun-baked city, delighted, run and play 
and shout amongst them all and sit down on 
the grass in absolute contentment, gazing 
into the faces of the gathered posy in their 
hand, 

He dearly loved people and He dearly 
loves people still. While He lived with 
them He took delight in the patient, toiling 
strength of the father going out to sow, in 
the busy services of the tender, affectionate 
mother putting her leaven into her meal and 
baking her family’s daily bread in her oven, 
and in the playtime of the children. And He 
loves and delights in all of them still. But 
most dearly does He delight in and love 
them when they are all filled with good will 
to one another, father to mother, mother to 
father, parents to children and children to 
parents. 

In His life with the families of men sor- 
row mingled with His love, and close behind 
His delight lay tears, which were, alas! often 
the death of His joy in them, though never 
of His love of them, because they had not 
good will. 

It is so still. “Be kind,” He pleaded. 
“ Be the children of the Father of you all, 
who is up in heaven.” Unkindness was 
the death of so many lovely things in 
families He knew. And it is so still. 
Family kindness is so much more lovely 
than its cleverness, so much more than its 
clothes and furniture and food which make 
its comforts, so much more even than its 
health. 

He longed for kind hearts in homes. 
Kindness made laughter sweeter, labour 
easier, trouble lighter. To kind hearts the 
frolic of the lambs upon the hills is prettier, 
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the loves of the birds on the branches of the 
trees are sweeter, the flowers dancing in the 
winds are more beautiful, the sunshine is 
more sunny. With a kind heart all things 
become new, the earth is a new world, we 
are ourselves new creatures, finding a sweeter 
sense of our own littleness and of the great- 
ness and goodness of God. 

The family is still the place where Jesus 
dwells. ; 

But He comes back to the family and to 
the world most of all in the child. If men 
want His real presence they may find it in 
children, and most perfectly in their want 
and sorrow. 

Where the eye sees a hungry child, 
helpless, unloved, and unfed, and unwanted, 
there it sees Jesus come back again. 

Where the eye sees a shivering child, 
not clothed against the wind, cruddling itself 
together for cold, with no man caring for it, 
there it sees Jesus come back again. 

But ‘of all the places where He is to be 
seen again there is none more sure than 
the little room where a child is ill, by 
itself, long dreary days, long sleepless nights, 
unsoothed, untended, unvisited, all alone. 
In that timid, pathetic little form, Jesus 
has come back again. 

All service done to these He holds most 
dear, most sacred service to Himself. Not 
all the music sung in all the churches of the 
world, nor all the gold of it put into the 
collecting plate, serves Him as much as com- 
forting and delighting “one of these little 
ones.” Nay, until the hearts of men long to 
do, delight to do for these what is needed 
by them, and do it, man’s music and collec- 
tions are a humiliation to Him, an impatience, 
an anger. 

When He sits upon His judginent-seat, 
this instinct for little ones in grief, this pas- 
sion for helplessness in want will be ex- 
pressed in the judgments He will pronounce 
upon men. To those who have served them, 
fed their hunger, put clothes upon their 
shivering nakedness, cheered and soothed 
their loneliness on their sick-bed, to them 
He will testify His gratitude and admira- 
tion; and to those who “did it not,” to 
them He will express His amazement and 
indignation. ‘Depart from me, I never 
knew you,” will be the sentence on such. 

Between one whose instinct is for chil- 
dren, is for little children, is for helpless, 
needy children, is for them nobly and always, 
and one whose instinct is not so, there can 
be no affinity. They are not of the same 
kind of soul, and have no place with one 
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another, either in this life or in the life to 
come. 

Jesus lives again in the hands of the needy 
and the feet of the helpless. He is as much 
in these as He was in the hands and the feet 
of that body which they crucified. In them 
it is that we can either console and gladden 
Him, or give Him sorrow and pain. 

To the eyes of children above those of all 
people besides, Jesus ought to be lovely; 
His love of children is right royal love. 
And to understand it and treasure it is 
most purifying and ennobling. Once re- 
ceived into the heart it will ennoble a child, 
even if alone, to stand firmly against the 
selfishness of the ways of the world, and to 
maintain a life in harmony with the grand 
life of Him it loves. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Where is Jesus, little children ?”” 
Lesson: Johni., 1—12. 
Text : “I will be in you.” 


I HAVE told you of your sweetly sacred 
share of the good will to men which Jesus 
brought knowledge of to earth, and that of 
all the places the people He loves occupy in 
his heart there is none so warm and tender 
as that of the “ little ones.” 

But all the same, one of the very worst 
things for you to believe is just this if you 
merely enjoy it for yourselves. If it be a 
new delight and does not carry with it a 
new duty, a duty more binding and sacred 
than any other, if it does not make love to 
your little world more plentiful in you, ser- 
vice of it more ready and more delightful, it 
will be, harmful to you, it will make you 
more self-indulgent, and therefore more 
godless. 

The knowledge of the good will of Jesus 
to you has its dangers. It may become a 
mere sweetmeat of sel‘shness, liked as we 
like sweetmeats. If * be that, it will bea 
sweetmeat with poison in it. Our singing 
“ Jesus loves me, this I know,” will be but 
cant, another doom ~f the soul to death. 

The love of Jesus for us can never be any- 
thing to us unless it is a way up to loving 
as He loves, the prize of a new struggle, the 
weapon with which to fight all bad will and 
selfishness in ourselves, and to conquer with. 

We are thinking just now of the stable 
in which Jesus was born: But His birth 
in that stable is not worth anything to you 
personally unless you yourself are also a 
stable into which He is born again. Your 
heart must be His new manger, His earthly 
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home, in which to grow and to live again in 
all the riches of His good will to men. You 
must be His body. “I will be in you,” said 
Jesus. 

His love is grieved, disappointed, dis- 
tressed till it can get there. 

Thousands of children have been loved by 
father and mother, tended by them, and sur- 
rounded with love’s gifts, who have taken 
all that love, selfishly enjoyed that love, 
and have returned nothing for it. Their 
parents were never admitted to these chil- 
dren’s hearts, their good gifts to them were 
never imitated in good gifts to others. They 
were selfish, self-willed, disobedient, cold, 
and cruel children. Everyone of such chil- 
dren grows up miserable, wicked, godless. 
So they perish the more because of the wealth 
and riches of love. 

“T will be in you,” that is the resolve of 
all wise lovers of a child. What a mother is 
to a child she must make her child to other 
children. The poorest and humblest mother 
must do this as well as the richest and 
highest in rank, if her life is to be a blessing 
to her child and her child is to grow up into 
a righteous and a blessed man. 

Behind all that Jesus ever said lay “Good 
will to men,” and to all people, big and 
little, He commanded, DENY THYSELF. 

The object of Jesus, which haunted all 
He did, was good to man. When He made 
a sick woman well, gave a blind man sight, 
brought back to a widow her only son 
from death, it was not His power but His 
heart that He would show; not His work 
that He was doing but His will that He 
was making plain to see. And that will 
spoke in all its goodness and perfection in 
His cry, DENY THYSELF. 

It is His good will that gives authority 
and weight and value to His every word. It 
is His good will listened to and obeyed which 
gives the soul of the people up in heaven 
to the men and women and children on 
earth. 

There is nothing in His love that is safe 
or wise or good to listen to but that will of 
His, that cry to which His love lends its 
authority, its pathos, its spell—DrNyY THy- 
SELF. 

He looks so far, He knows so well, He 
loves so much, and we are so little and 
so unwise even when the hairs are grey, 
and the time to die has come. 

For a child to set itself aside and to give 
up the guidance of life to Jesus is surely 
the wisest thing to do. And that alone is 
the true return it can make for the friend- 
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ship and the love which undertakes to guide 
it. It isa part of a debt which can never 
be paid that when His love speaks it is of 
necessity done. It is when He shapes our 
lives that He rejoices in them, and that we 
rejoice in the good gift He came to give. 

And the world! “He so loved. the 
world!” The multitude of men in it were 
precious beyond all things it contained be- 
sides to Him. To Dives, gold was more 
precious than men, great barns, fine clothes, 
sumptuous meals. To the Levite, his Temple 
with its marble sanctuary lying against the 
sky, its sacrifices, its songs and musicians, 
these were more precious than men. 

To Jesus a field sparrow was more than 
them all, the low-lying nest where it fed its 
hungry young. All living things He loved, 
but a man, a man fallen among thieves, a 
beggar lying with sores in the street, thank- 
ful for the cold tongue of a dog to soothe 
them, a child nameless, homeless, His love 
of these He would not have changed for all 
the ritual of the Temple or all the gold of 
Dives. 

Men, He said, were of more value than 
“many sparrows.” Gold, sacrifice, these 
He never once honoured by coupling their 
names with the name of God, but the sparrow, 
a stray child, these were things divine. 

Good will to sparrows, to children, to men, 
that is the heart of God which Jesus carried 
in Him, and which He longs to put into us. 

From millions in this world, some of them 
in rags, some of them in purple, such a God 
is banished wholly and always. 

They are the curse of the world—its vani- 
ties, its greeds, its strifes, its pain, its care, 
its hunger, its anguish, Its tears fall to the 
earth, its groans rise up to heaven from age 
and from childhood, because those men have 
for ever banished good will to man from their 
hearts. 

“ Behold I stand at the door and knock.” 
Unless you let in this heavenly visitor, then 
His love is no more to you than a thing to 
admire, as you would the splendour of the 
tail of a peacock, or enjoy as the sounds of 
stirring song. 

The use of His love is to rule in your 
heart, and to make it quick to see what your 
world needs from you and quick to do it. 

That it came to make you happy, dismiss 
as a Satan’s dream. It came to make you 
like itself. For His blessedness you cannot 
know until love like His love is in you. 

The Friend of man wants to come back 
to earth again to dwell in you, and to make 
you also the friend of man. 
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SFICTURES having the Saviour as their 
central figure meet the eye so fre- 
quently, that it is interesting to note 
the reluctance of the first generations 
after the Crucifixion to record their 
conception of Christ in colours and the reasons for 
this reluctance. Archdeacon Farrar deals with this 
subject in his recently-issued volume on ‘‘ The Life 
of Christ as Represented in Art.’’ He says, ‘‘ Little 
by little, step by step, this reluctance was overcome ; 
but we may note seven well-marked stages of feeling 
involving a development continued through many 
centuries, before any Christian artist presumed to 
represent the Son of God, the Saviour of the World, 
in a purely realistic aspect, as He lived and moved 
through the stages of His earthly life.” 








In the first of these stages Christ was shadowed 
forth symbolically ; next represented indirectly and 
even by Pagan analogies; then historico-symbolically 
by Old Testament types; then allusively by refer- 
ence to New Testament parables; then ideally without 
attempt to indicate His absolute semblance; after 
several centuries artists painted Him directly, with 
extreme reserve and reverence ; by the eighth cen- 
tury, but not heartily or unanimously till then, did 
the Church in general look upon the painting of 
Christ as reverential, and not until the days of the 
later Renaissance do we find anything approaching 
to an entirely realistic picture of Christ. 





The Archdeacon points out three explanations for 
this reserve on the part of the early Christians: (1), 
“‘The reverent awe and intense spirituality of the 
first ages.”’ (2), ‘‘The habitual manner of regard- 
ing their Lord and Master, not as the afflicted man, 
not as the human sufferer, but as the Glorified, the 
Risen, the Ascended Christ, who had for ever sat 
down at the right hand of the Majesty on High.” 
(3), ‘*The vivid sense of Christ’s near immediate 
presence. The realisation of this Incorporeal, Eter- 
nal, Spiritual nearness made Him infinitely closer to 
the souls with whom and in whom He dwelt, than 
He could have been by His bodily presences among 
His dearest apostles.” 





The estimated population of the world is 
1,500,000,000. Ethnologists used to divide the 
great human family into ten or more groups, which 
were thought to represent so many different genera, 
each evolved in a different geographical centre. Pro- 
fessor A. H. Keane, in a paper written for the 
delayed ‘‘ New Church Missionary Atlas,” and 
ultimately issued in the Intelligencer, after pointing 
out that current opinion accepts but three primary 
divisions—‘ The Negritic or Black, the Mongolic or 
Yellow, and the Caucasic or White—and that these 
divisions themselves are not fundamental, but merely 
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so many varieties evolved in course of time and in 
different environments from a common prototype,’’ 
says, ‘‘ This doctrine, in which Science and Revelation 
are in complete harm ny, rests on the strong grounds 
that all human groups, from the highest to the 
lowest, have an instinctive sense of their common 
humanity, are fruitful among themselves, and in 
other respects present such close physical and men- 
tal qualities as are best explained by their common 
descent from a common ancestry. Even the most 
divergent races, such as the European and Hot- 
tentot, or the Lapp and extinct Tasmanian, differ in 
outward appearance far less than do, for instance, 
the fan-tail and runt, or the mastiff and poodle, the 
former mere varieties of the common blue-rock 
pigeon, the latter by no means the most extreme 
breeds of the canine species.” 





‘* Of the mental qualities common to all mankind, 
incomparably the most important is the reasoning 
faculty with its outward expression, articulate speech. 
No tribe, however low in the scale of humanity, has 
ever been discovered devoid of this endowment. On 
the contrary, the most degraded races, such as the 
Fuegians, the Hottentots, and the Australians, are 
found in the possession of languages often distin- 
guished by extremely complex structures, delicate 
phonetic systems, and remarkable powers of expres- 
So highly developed is the grammatical struc- 
ture of the Hottentot, with its three genders, clearly 
distinguished subject and object, and intricate ver- 
bal inflection, that Lepsius felt inclined to affiliate 
it to the language of the ancient Egyptians, most 
civilised of all African peoples.”’ 


sion. 





The gunshot which robbed Lord Drumlanrig of 
life deprived countless children who had never heard 
his name of a protector and friend. He was one of 
the few who had put their heart and soul into the 
work of the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children; one who not only lent his 
name and influence to the cause, but placed his 
guarantee for a considerable amount of the Society’s 
crippling debt with its bankers. His first and last 
public utterances as a member of the House of 
Lords were delivered in the interest of the children, 
and among his friends in private he worked for them 
untiringly. Lord Drumlanrig was, at the time of 
the accident, making arrangements for his marriage, 
and if we read between the lines of the following 
letter, received after his death, we can trace what 
called him away from the great meeting at Birming- 
ham. Would that that had remained the reason. 
The letter runs :— 


‘*Quantock Lopar, BripGEWwATER, 
** October 17th, 1894. 
‘Dear Mr. Wavcu,—I am sorry to say I shall 
not be able to be present at your meeting on the 
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23rd. My future father-in-law has only just come 

back to England, and I shall not be able to see him 

till the end of this week or the beginning of the 

next. I hope that your other speakers may not dis- 

appoint you, and that the meeting may be a com- 

plete success. Please remember me to Miss Bolton. 
**T am, yours sincerely, 


‘6 DRUMEANRIG.” 


But the course of the Society has to continue, and 
the day which saw this grievous loss also saw a 
recognition of its usefulness from another high and 
influential quarter. Writing to the Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh the Archbishop of Canterbury says :— 


“¢ AppINGTON Park, Croypon, 
**17th October, 1894. 


‘‘My pear Sir,—The Archbishop of Canterbury 
was asked, when the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children was inaugurated, to become a 
Vice-President of the Society; but in conformity 
with the rule that His Grace has been obliged to 
make about joining societies in their initial stage, 
he was not able then to give his name. 

‘¢‘ Having now observed the excellent work that has 
been carried on by the Society, he will have much 
pleasure in becoming associated with it in whatever 
capacity may seem best. 

‘* Believe me, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) ‘* Corin A. F. Camppetn, Chapiain.” 


The otter is credited with being a votary of to- 
bogganing, and taking not a little trouble to enjoy 
the thrilling sensation of this invigorating sport. A 
naturalist gives the following account from his own 
personal experience :— 


‘*The otters ascend the bank at a place suitable 
for their diversion, and sometimes where it is very 
steep, so that they are obliged to make quite an 
effort to gain the top; they slide down in rapid suc- 
cession where there are many at a sliding - place. 
On one occasion we were resting on the bank of 
Canoe Creek, a small stream near Henderson, which 
empties into the Ohio, when a pair of otters made 
their appearance, and, not observing our proximity, 
began to enjoy their sliding pastime. They glided 
down the soap-like muddy surface of the slide with 
the rapidity of an arrow from a bow, and we counted 
each one making twenty-two slides before we dis- 
turbed their sportive occupation. 

‘** This habit of sliding down from elevated places 
to the borders of streams is not confined to cold 
countries, or to slides on the snow and ice, but is 
pursued also in the Southern States, where the 
ground is seldom covered with snow, or the waters 
frozen over.’* 

Mrs. Gordon’s life of William Buckland, Dean of 
Westminster, though issued so long after his death, 
will be welcomed by all lovers of science, and 
particularly by those interested in geology, with 
which his name will be remembered when his clerical 
labours are forgotten. Born in 1784, at Axminster, 
and passing his youth in surroundings which fostered 
his natural instincts, he rapidly became a pillar and 


pioneer of what he fondly called the ‘noble sub- 
terranean science.’ Among many appointments 
and honours which fell to his lot, were those of 
being the first Professor of Geology at Oxford, and 
the first President of the British Association. He was 
also twice President of the Geological Society, and 
he held in turn a Canonry at Oxford and the Deanery 
of Westminster. 





He was fired with that honest enthusiasm for his 
subject without which no one can succeed; and he 
looked upon rocks, stones, extinct monsters, and all 
connected with them, as acquaintances with whom 
he desired a closer friendship. ‘‘The rocks of this 
city,’’ he related, when in the Presidential Chair 
of the Geological Section of the British Association 
at Bristol, “stared me in the face; they wooed me 
and caressed me, saying at every turn ‘ Pray, pray 
be a geologist.’ ”’ 





Dr. Buckland roamed over these islands and the 
Continent with his collecting bag and weighty 
hammers as companions, making geological maps, 
adding bit by bit to our knowledge and building 
up a science, in days when travelling was not 
the easy matter that it is now, and when gentle- 
men on the hunt for fossils and similar curiosities 
were objects of interest themselves. His mare 
**caught up some of his interest and would remain 
quiet without any one to hold her, while he was 
examining section and strata, and then patiently 
submit to be loaded with the specimens collected. 
Ultimately she became so accastomed to the work 
that she invariably came to a full stop at a stone 
quarry, and nothing would persuade her to proceed 
until the rider had got off and examined, or, if a 
stranger to her, pretended to examine the quarry. 
On one occasion Dr. Buckland was in some danger 
from the falling stones as he was climbing up the 
side of one of these quarries. When told of his 
danger by the bystanders, ‘Never mind,’ said he, 
999 


‘the stones know me. 


Geological research some have feared would in- 
jure the cause of Christianity. But Dr. Buckland 
asserts that it witnesses for Christ. ‘‘The earth,’’ 
he says, ‘‘from her deep foundations unites with 
the celestial orbs that roll through boundless space, 
to declare the glory and show forth the praise of 
their common Author and Preserver ; and the voice 
of natural religion accords harmoniously with the 
testimonies of Revelation in ascribing the origin of 
the universe to the will of one eternal and dominant 
Intelligence, the Almighty Lord and supreme First 
Cause of all things that subsist, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever, ‘before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever the earth and the world were 
made, God from everlasting and world without 
end.’ ” 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT, INSTITUTION, :! 
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The Right Hon. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, MP., when President of the 
Board of Trade, stated at the Annual Meeting of the Infe-Boat Institution 
m the 30th April, 1892 :— 


“In the work of saving life at sea the Life-Boat Institution takes the 
larger part, not only as regards the number of lives saved and money spent, 
but also as regards the efficiency of the work done. I have never 
had brought before my notice one single case imwhieh the crews 
of the Life-Boats have failed to do their duty/’ 


The Right.Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., when President of the Board 
of Trade, said atsthe Annuals Meeting on the 18theMarch, 1893 :— 


“No Government department could ever do the work as well 
as the National Life-Boat Institution.» No Government@epartment 
would ever maintain that alertness and alacrity which the»Gevernors of 
that Institution always exhibited; and no Government department could 
ever evoke that generous sympathy with heroism: which has’ ¢haracterised 
the workvefthe Institution. .1.trust the time will*never-conieswhen the 
English public will abdicate their duty and their highest privilege of 
supporting such a noble Institution-” 


sated at the Annual Meeting of the Life-Boat Institution on the 21st April, 
1894 :— 


“A work like this is done entirely voluntarily without assistance from 
the State,and in this country I think we take a great pride in this. The 
Institution: has a great claim on the country:». : . It does a great 
and a national work. On this account it has a claim on the generosity 
and liberality of the people.” 


The Right Hon. the Earl Spencer, K.G., First Lord of the Admiralty, 


The Right Hon. A. B. Forwood, M.P., when Seeretary to the Admiralty, 
stated in publie at Liverpool :— 

“The Admiralty have no machinery whatever for working the Life-Boat 
Service, and I am decidedly of opinion that the best and, indeed, 


the: only way that this work can be carried on is by the existing 
organisation.” 





The Right Ton. the Lord Mayor of London, when presiding at a 
geting at the Mansion House on the 13th June, 1894, said :-— 


“ The Royal National, Life-Boat Institution is one'of the most meritorious 
end useful voluntary: institutions in-this the greatest maritime country of the 
world, Indeed; there is perhaps no society whieh better deserves the 
Hinancial support of the citizens of London.” 


The Right Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., President of the Board of Trade, 
suid. in the, House.of Commons onthe 18th August, 1894 :— 


“The National : Life-boat. Institution deserves the confidence 
of the people.” 





On the 25th October, 1894, the Institution had grantedealtogether in rewards since its 

ablishment in 1824, 88 Gold» Medals and ‘Clasps, 1,139 Silver Medals and Clasps, 244 

inocular ;Glasses, 15 Telescopes, 7 Anecroid Barometers, 44 Framed Certificates of Service, 
72 Votes of Thanks inscribed on Velium and framed, and: £146,500 in money. 


[P.T.O» 












































ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


INCORFORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.—SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patron—Her fHlost Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
President—His Grace the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G. 
Chairman—Siz EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart., V.P. 
Deputy Chairman—Cotone. FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, V.P. 
Secretary CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


APPEAL. 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 
them to maintain their 308 Life-Boats now on the Coast and 
their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only 
be effected by a large and permanent annual income. The 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations and Dividends are quite in- 


adequate for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in 
their endeavour to provide the brave Lifeboatmen, who nobly 
hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with the 
best possible means for carrying on their great work, they will 
meet with the entire approval of the people of this the greatest 
maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not 
be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great 
life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, 
may not have to be curtailed. 


The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 428 lives by the Life 
Boats in 1893, and of 170 lives by fishing and other boats during the sa 
period, the total number of lives, for the saving of which the Institution granted 
rewards, in 1893 being 598. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards 
have been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 te 
25th October, 1894, 38,381. 


The cost of a Life-Boat Station is at least £1,050, which includes £700 for the Life-Boat 
and her equipment, including Life-Belts for the crew. and Transporting Carriage for the Life- 
Boat, and d £350 for the Boat-house (Slipway extra). The approximate annual expense 
maintaining a Life-Boat Station is £100. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Di , Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.O. 
by the Bank rs of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; by 


the other ers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life-boat Branche 
P 7.0. 
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fl: 1s one of the penalties of greatness that a 
)): monarch cannot even die in quietness. 
9 Ss The world stands round his death-bed, 
and watches his last struggles for life as 
intently as it followed him in politics orin war. The 
most elaborate efforts may be made to secure secrecy, 
but the incidents will leak out and become matter of 
common knowledge. Or if little is known much is 
surmised ; rumour is busy at once, and trifles are 
invested with an exaggerated importance. Through 
this ordeal the Emperor Frederick had to pass, and 
now the Czar has shared the same cruel experience 
and the same inexorable fate. For the last few weeks 
the eyes of Europe have been fixed upon the palace 
at Livadia, following disease in its fluctuations almost 
from hour to hour. Never since the time when the 
allied armies were encamped before Sebastopol, forty 
years ago, has the Crimea so engrossed the attention 
of the world. One consolation, at least, the Czar 
must have had as the end drew near: he must have 
felt that his life of stern self-sacrifice had not been 
all in vain. Since his accession to power he had 
known neither security nor ease. Even his great 
strength had been exhausted by ceaseless toil. Con- 
stant peril had turned a palace into a prison. Though 
he had escaped his father’s fate, and did not die by 
violence, there is good reason to believe that the 
malady which struck him down in the prime of man- 
hood was due to the injuries which he suffered in the 
explosion at Borki. From first to last he lived and 
laboured under perpetual shadow. For his own 
country he did little or nothing. He leaves the ad- 
ministrative system as corrupt as he foundit. Re- 
ligious tyranny has become even more stringent 
during his reign. Poverty and wretchedness have 
in no way been lessened. But to Europe he has 
rendered priceless service in preserving peace between 
the armed camps of the Continent. By silence and 
by speech he has steadily set himself against war. 
He has refused to draw the sword himself, and has 
kept others from drawing it. The universal sorrow 
caused by his death shows that men of all countries 
understand what he has done and that they are 
grateful. His son and successor, Nicholas II., is 
practically an unknown man. The light which beats 
upon a throne is fierce, but it hides those who stand 
nearest to it. The position of a prince who may one 
day be a sovereign compels reticence and reserve. 
He can neither act nor speak with freedom. So far 
as politics are concerned, he must rigidly keep in the 
background. At present, therefore, the new Em- 
peror isa problem. It is impossible to predict what 
methods he will follow ; whether he will set himself 
to relax the fetters in which the Russian Empire is 
bound; whether, like his father, he will encourage 
the Slav and repel the German, or will return to the 
policy of earlier days, and will seek to draw more 
closely to the alliance from which Russia has recently 
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become estranged. Only one fact is certain, that the 
ferocious fanaticism which has pursued his predeces- 
sors will not spare him, and that he in his turn will 
become the mark of Nihilist conspiracy. Even while 
the father was lying dead, the son was denounced 
and threatened. Little wonder, then, if it be irue 
that he sought to escape from a crown which can 
only bring a burden of fear and pain. 


I. 


The political changes which have occurred in Ger- 
many during the month are not as important as they 
might appear. Ministers may come and go, but the 
Emperor remains. He is practically the master of 
affairs. He controls the executive, and to a very large 
extent can impose his own will upon his subordinates 
in the Empire. The two ministers whose resignations 
have been accepted are important, but not indispens- 
able. Count Caprivi, the Chancellor of the German 
Empire, is not a man tomake a nation or to opea a new 
chapter in the world’s history. He is dexterous ,quick- 
witted, and accomplished, and in dealing with political 
or social discontent he always preferred diplomacy 
to force. His rival, Count Eulenburg, the Prussian 
Premier, is a complete contrast at all points; resolute, 
unbending, impatient of opposition, —in short, a true 
Prussian. The two leaders have for long been at 
variance. Each has striven to draw the Emperor 
towards himself, and to secure the adoption of his 
own policy in the attempt to suppress Socialism. 
Caprivi would undermine it by indirect methods: 
Eulenburg would enforce the law, postponing all 
remedial legislation. During the last few weeks the 
antagonism between the two men has developed into 
a duel, and the Emperor, finding it impossible to in- 
duce them to work together, has got out of the diffi- 
culty by dismissing both. The decision is sudden, 
but it may be judicious. Prince Hohenlohe, the 
Governor of Alsace-Lorraine, who under great pres- 
sure has accepted both the offices thus vacated, is an 
old man to undertake so severe a burden. He is 
seventy-five already, and cannot in any case look 
forward to any long tenure of power. But he isa 
man df authority, experience, and power, and likely 
to conciliate some of the interests which are now 
in conflict. If health and strength permit, he may 
do something to extricate the German nation from 
the grievous peril into which it seems to be drifting. 


III. 

The recent elections in Belgium are full of signi- 
ficance. The political division which is anticipated 
elsewhere has come already there, and the result has 
been decisive. The Labour leaders have separated 
from the Liberal party, and Liberalism as a political 
force has practically ceased to exist. The Conserva- 
tive and Clerical party goes back to the new Parlia- 
ment with a large majority. The Opposition is now 
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Socialist, and the remnants of the former Liberalism 
are merged in it. The transformation is complete. 
Within a short time the fresh lines of division will 
become distinct, and the two parties will settle down 
into their new camps. The collectivist programme 
in which our own Trades Unions acquiesced at the 
Norwich Congress without any apparent enthusiasm 
or conviction, has already become a question of prac- 
tical politics in Belgium. In the chaos which we 
ourselves are now approaching, the question may 
suddenly leap into significance here also. 


Iv. 


Lord Rosebery’s speech at Bradford has brought 
the question of a Second Chamber into the forefront 
of politics, but the Prime Minister does not afford 
very much guidance to those whose opinions are as 
yet undecided. The present state of affairs is very 
widely felt to be unsatisfactory. The House of 
Lords, as it now exists, is hardly qualified to dis- 
charge two of its most important functions. It is 
too large to act as an efficient revising authority. 
It cannot be trusted to delay hasty legislation by a 
casual or a bare majority in the case of all political 
parties without partiality. It is controlled too ex- 
elusively by influences and sympathies of one kind. 
No doubt, the majority in the Upper House will 
give way to an overwhelming display of public feel- 
ing, as they have on more than one occasion given 
way in the past. But it is obviously undesirable 
that each disputed question should involve a great 
agitation. No constitutional system could perma- 
nently stand such a strain, and there are unmistak- 
able signs that if we are to retain a Second: Chamber 
at all, the composition of the House of Lords must 
be considerably modified. But at the moment no 
clear and definite plan of reform is placed before the 
country. The signal for battle has been given, but 
no suggestion has yet been given as to the precise 
point of attack. Those who lead the onset do not 
seem to know exactly what they want or how to get 
it, but are trusting to the course of events for 
guidance. Hitherto, at any rate, great constitu- 
tional reforms have not been brought about by such 
methods or in such a spirit. 


Vv. 


We rejoice to record a signal triumph for the 
eause of public morality. It has for long been 
notorious that the Empire, one of the most popular 
of London Music Hulls, has become a centre of 
traffic in vice. The interior arrangements of the 
building were such as to lend themselves to immoral 
purposes. The Licensing Committee of the County 
Council, when: asked to renew the license, required, 
as a condition, that the promenade should be abol- 
ished, that drink should not be sold in the body of 
the theatre, and that some other alterations should 
also be made. The decision was challenged, and an 
attempt was made to coerce the Council by agita- 
tion. It was asserted that if the conditions were 
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insisted on the place would be closed and that 
severa) hundreds of poor people would be thrown 
6ut of work. The Council, however, supported the 
Committee by a-decisive vote, and in the discussion 
the real character of the agitation was thoroughly 
exposed by Mr. John Burus. It is manifest that the 
Council are supported in the action which they have 
taken by a distinct preponderance of opinion among 
the public and in the press, and that it is clearly 
understood that they are attempting, not to curtail 
the amusements of the many, but to check the vices 
of the few. A great debt of public gratitude is due 


to Mrs. Ormiston Chant, and to the friends who - 


stood by her in a brave effort to put an end to a 
grievous scandal against public decency. 


VI. 


By the death of Earl Grey we have lost one of our 
strongest links with the past. Incredible as it may 
seem, his father was one of that famous group who 
were associated with Burke and Sheridan in the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, and though still 
a young man, he played a part of his own in that 
historic drama. Earl Grey himself, though not 
gifted with genius, was one of a type that the 
nation could ill afford to lose. Though naturally 
cold and restricted in his sympathies, he was .abso- 
lutely loyal to any cause or principle in which he 
believed. At the very outset of his political career 
he resigned office under his father because the 
Ministry would not oppose slavery, and throughout 
his life, both in and out of office, he was always reso- 
lute in standing by his conviction regardless of conse- 
quences. Sir Alfred Stephen, one of the members 
of a remarkable family, also carries us back far into 
the past. He was Chief Justice of New South 
Wales, when Lord Sherbrooke, after abandoning 
his work at Oxford, settled in the colony and began 
to practise at the Bar. For many years he was by 
far the most eminent of all Australian Judges, and 
when he retired from the Bench he was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of the colony. His memory 
will be long cherished by all those who knew him. 
Among those, however, who have recently passed 
away James Anthony Froude is by far the most 
widely known. He is one of the foremost figures in 
modern literature. As a master of style he was 
equalled by few of his contemporaries. As an 
historian, though he lacked the exact knowledge 
and the passion for truth which are essential for 
enduring work, he takes high rank in virtue of his 
picturesque imagination and his irresistible enthu- 
siasm. His ‘‘ History of England” is a gallery of 
splendid pictures, and his ‘‘Short Studies’’ are 
miniatures of exquisite skill. He will be remem- 
bered also as a prominent figure in the Oxford 
Movement, and as a disciple of the great leader, 
Newman, whom he afterwards renounced, while 
his biography of Thomas Carlyle, the master of his 
mature years, will long remain as one of the battle 
grounds of literature. 
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drawing rooms.’’— Queen. 


“The Grasses are beautiful & , s K aes: , DR | ED GRASSES 


wnaments, Myra’s Jour- 


2 - aes, TO 


“- ye po peeiiien Se the ' ‘ 
aac « Se = DECORATE THE 
‘There is not a more ‘ . ze : . 7a H( yM E ° 


beautiful ornament — : = . 
8 t is Zs " . mnt 
comeasiings.” Le Folia.” = OF DELICATE 


‘A specially cheap parcel. = = S N ATURKAL 


Most e ective for decorative = =e = 
ye = ge = TINTS UNDYED 
=~ = a _ 4 . 
“Graceful waving grasses.”’ . EE ; 
Pictorial World, 


Pe, . } ~ all eae = WILL LAST 
FOR YEARS. 
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a Great bd, 


OUR SPECIAL <3/R@& COLLECTION, 


Carefully packed, Uarriage Paid, comprises: 


50 Heads Tall, Graceful, Silky, Elephant 2 Fairy Flowers. 
Grasses. 2 Californian Pampas Plumes. 
50 Delicate Kaffir Grasses. 4 Cream (oloured Uniolia Grasses. 


25 Tall, Drooping, Giant Reeds 10 Eulalia Grasses (from Japan). 
25 Heads Acstrian Bromus Grass 1 Chamadorea Palm. 


African Everlasting Flowers, | | “ NATURAL cuRtosiry. 
Nomad on Wie redy for we. Colour coils! HARGIS Nest Of the African Fink, 


Coral, Pink, & White Price, Post Free, 50 for 1s. 6 
Mixed Colours sent unless otherwise ordered Price, Carriage Paid, 2/6 and 36 exch. 


MARTIN CLARE & CO.. 
26, Wrlson Street, Finsbury, LONDON, E.C. 


CRASS AND FLOWER FARM AT KNYSNA, SOUTH AFRICA. [p.7.0. 











A Good Christmas Gift. 


FOREIGN LILIES 











SILY GROWN 


Full printed instructions for growing given gratis. 
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A Great Bargain. 
OUR SPECIAL <8/® COLLECTION, 
Carefully packed, GARRIAGE PAID, comprises the following Bulbs : 


1 Auratum, the golden rayed Lily of J upan, very large fiowers white, covered with chocolate- 
coloured spots and a deep band of yellow down the centre of each division. Listed by 
Florists at 1s. each 

1 Harrisii, Bermuda Easter Lily. Flowers twice yearly. Invaluable, pure white scented, 
trumpet-sheped. Listed by Florists at 1 ich 

1 Valotta P:-purea. Beautiful large red Lily, if forced will blcom at Xmas, a free bloomer. 
Listed by Florists at 1s. each 

2 Laucifolium Roseum, very kandsome Lil vhite suffused and spotted rose. Listea by 
Florists at 1s. each. 

6 African Ixias. Flo~er in March or April under glass, or outside in June. Colours are rich 
and very varied. Listed by Florists at 2d. cach 

6 African Sparaxis. It would be difficult to conceive colowrs more diversified and gorgeous: 
Listed by Florists at 2d. each. 

4 African Freesia. Can be had in bloom from Xmas to Jun (he flowers are produced in 
sprays of six or more, and are pure whi weetly scented, admirable fcr buttonholes, 
ete. Listed by Florists at 3d. eacl 


The whole 21 Bulbs Carriage Free for 8/9). Two collections, '7/- 


MARTIN, CLARE & Co., African Bulb importers, 
26, Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, EC. 


FLOWER FARM AT KNYSNA, SOUTH AFRICA. [v.2.0. 
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On 31st December 1894 
The. Scottish Widows’ Fund 


Life Assurance Society 
WILL COMPLETE ITS EIGHTIETH YEAR 


AND MAKE 


Its Eleventh Division of Profts. 


+0e 


Tue Society is a Mutual Office, in which the Whole 
Profits are divided among its Members, there being no 
Shareholders to participate therein. Its long career has 
been one of uninterrupted prosperity, and the Profits 
and other Benefits accruing to its Members have been 
unusually large, as is clearly established by the exact figures 
on page 4, which shew, as no vague general statements 


can, what a Policy in the Scottish Widows’ Fund really is, 
Whether viewed as 
A FAMILY PROVISION for Widow and Children, 


or as 


A FUND OF CREDIT available to the Policyholder 
Or to his Family at any time, 


which latter feature the Paid-up Policies, Surrender Values, 
and Loans allowed at the option of Members import into 
the Society’s Policies. This invaluable feature is very apt to 
be lost sight of when Life Assurances are being effected, 
but should be carefully taken into account at that time, as 
it obviously Adds greatly to their Value and usefulness 
in the numerous family arrangements and business trans- 
actions of which they so frequently form an essential part 


During the Lifetime of their Holders. 





HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 




















Some Outstanding Results 


In the Transactions of 
The Scottish Widows’ Fund 


Referred to by the Chairman at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Members held on 5th April 1894. 


Transactions of the Year 18983. 


New AssurRANCES less reassurances. . ; . £1,434,503 
New Premiums thereon . , ; ; ; £60,542 
Cxiaims wiTH Bonuses Pap during the year . £836,905 
ADDITION TO FunpDs . . £397,834 
TotraL ACCUMULATED FuNpDs £12,017,767 
ANNUAL REVENUE .. . , ‘ . £1,429,672 
AvERAGE Bonus Pain on Participating Policies 

which became Claims by death . 50 per cent 


AVERAGE Bonus Par on about one in eight of 
these Policies exceeded . 100 per cent 


Other Facts in the Society’s History. 


Sums ASSURED AND Bonuses added since the 


Society was founded in 1815 . : : £60,000,000 
Cxiaims Parp to members and their represent- 

atives since 1815 . .  £20,000,000 
Sums AssurRED AND Bonuses under existing 

Policies now amount to . ' ' £30,000,000 


With reference to the above results the Chairman, in the 
course of his address to the Annual Meeting of Members, 
expressed himself as in the extract on next page. 






































DUBLIN . 41 WESTMORELAND STREET, BIRMINGHAM . 12 BENNETT’S HILL. 
GLASGOW 114 WEST GEORGE STREET. | NEWCASTLE . 12 GREY STREET. 
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“The Magnificent, Unchecked, 
Sustained Growth of 


The Scottish Widows Fund” 


Referred to by the Chairman in the following 
Extract from his Address to the Members. 


‘In contemplating figures like these, and in looking back upon the whole 
history of the Scottish Widows’ Fund, one cannot, I think, but be impressed 
—deeply impressed—by its steady and magnificent growth, for, like all 
successful organisms and institutions, its development has been characterised 
not by cataclysmic changes, not by sudden spurts and long pauses, but by 
gradual, regular, and progressive increments of expansion. No doubt, like 
all organisms and institutions, it is dominated by the spots on the sun, and 
has had its good seasons and its bad seasons, in which the rings added to its 
girth have been thicker or thinner ; but ring has followed ring year after year 
with unerring punctuality, and the trunk stands to-day of greater circumference, 
stronger, deeper rooted, and affording a wider shelter than it has ever done 
before. (Applause.) This magnificent, unchecked, sustained growth of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund is to be attributed primarily to the soundness of the 
seed that was originally planted, to the justice and wisdom of the principles 
which originated and have regulated its existence, but it is to be ascribed 
also in some measure to the skilful husbandry of those who have tended its 
growth, and we must always regard with gratitude and admiration the sagacity 
and prudence that have been engaged in its direction and management. 
These qualities have been conspicuous in its administration in the past ; they 
are not, I am sure, wanting in its Councils to-day.” 


Before closing, the Chairman tendered the following 


Advice to all Concerned. 


“Varying slightly the advice given by the Laird of 
Dumbiedykes on his deathbed to Jock, I would say that no 
wiser monition can be uttered by a father to his son than 
‘Aye be sticking in a Policy; it will be growing when ye're 
sleeping.’ (Applause. ) 


— 





BRISTOL, 55 CORN STREET. 


MANCHESTER, 21 ALBERT SQUARE. LIVERPOOL, 48 CASTLE STREET. 
LEEDS, 21 PARK ROW. BELFAST, 2 HIGH STREET. 
















































Sums Actually Payable 


Under Whole Life Policies in 
The Scottish Widows’ Fund 


in the various forms of Bonus Additions, Paid-up Policies, 
Surrender Values, and Loans in proportion to Sums Assured. 


Particulars to which | RESULTS UNDER POLICIES PAYABLE AT DEATH ISSUED IN 
the figures refer ae — on ine ——— ae 


| (31st December 1893). 1826 1838 1852 1866 1873 


| Policy & Bonus 
| For £1000 Assured 2,464 1,899 1,547 1,385 
|For £5000 . . S.C 12, 318 9,494 7,730 6,924 | 5,527 

For £10,000. . ‘ 24,636 18,988 15,472 13,849 | 11,055 

For £20,000 . ) 49,273 37,975 27,698 22,110 

Paid-up Policies* 

For £1000 Assured 2,371 | 1,686 ,078 819t 269t 
|For £5000. . 11,854 8,429 5,391 4,095+ 1,345tT 
| For £10,000. . 3 23,707 16,858 10,782 8, 190t 2,690 
|For £20,000. . 3 d 33,715 21,563 16, 380t 5,380T 
| Surrender Values” 

For £1000 Assured 32: ; , 455 | 116 
For £5000. . 575. 3: 3,476 | 2,275 579 
For £10,000 . . : 9, 508 ,6 6,952 4,549 1,158 
For £20,000. . 1,456 3 5316 13,903 9,098 2,315 
Loans Obtainable* 

For £1000 Assured 1,855 a 660 430 105 
For £5000 ; 5 3025 3,300 2,150 525 
For £10,000 . zy 8,5 2,05 6,600 4,300 1,050 
For £20,000 . 3 37; 4, 13,200 8,600 2,100 





* These are greater or less as the age at entry was over or under that assumed, viz. 35. t All Paid- 
up Policies are entitled to future profits except these, the Bonuses not yet being of sufficient value 





Results under Policies of other durations, and payable at any given age, 
may be obtained on application. 


These Large Alternative Sums 
Ave Actually Payable 
under the Society’s Policies in proportion to the Original 
Sums Assured, whatever these may be. Such Policies can- 
not fail the persons interested at the time of need, as 
some Tontine and other policies have done and are doing, 
but may be Relied on by Families, Trustees, and others, 
as Life Assurance Investments of the Highest Order 
As regards Security, Profit, and Utility. 





LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. West-End Agency, 47 Pall Mall. 

















BOVRIL 


Fifty times 
More nourishing than ordinary 
Meat Extract or home-made 
Beef Tea. 


‘Its food value 
On the Luncheon Table, in the 
Kitchen, in the Sick Room, and 
on the Supper Table 


Is only equalled 


By its palatableness and con- 
venience. 





BOVRIL LIMITED, LONDON, E.c. 
Divectors : 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Playfair, K.C.B., LL.D., 


77} 


Dr. Farquharson, M.P., and prank 














HERNIA. 


lst Prize for Trusses, 1877. 


eeeeereoeoeooe 
ESTABLISHED a.p, 1833. 


i i de A 
W. H. BAILEY & SON manufacture all their 
own trusses upen the premises, and Mr, Battery 
gives his personal attention to fitting. 


72-page IIlustraied Catalogue of Surgical Appliances 
post free. 


38, OXFORD whe eet — We 





Is the “Best Remedy Ever Discovered. 
it acts like magic in relieving all pain and throbbing, and svon 
cures the most obstinate corns and bunions. It is especially use- 
ful for reducing enlarged Great Toe Joints, which so spoil the 
symmetry of otherwise beautifal feet. Thousands have 
been cured, some of whom had suffered for fifty 
years, without being able to get relief from any 
other remedy. It is a thin plaster, and takes up no room in 
the boot.) A trial of a Box is earnestly solicited, as 
Haan earn Chawiate Fe for 14 Stamps from the Proprietors, 

M. BEETHAM & N, Chemists, Cheltenham. 











CHEAPEST AND BEST 
COOKED FOOD tor INFANTS, etc 
16 oz. for 1s. Compare with other Foods. 


- 





TRAME MARK & 





supply the building material for the Human 
Frame. If Children are to yrow up straij giit- 
limbed and stron ¢ their Food must ex nti ain suffi 
cient of these organic Phosphates to form aud 
sustain the bones, muscles, teeth, brain, &c. 


‘*Frame Food” Diet is the ont; 
taining the organic phosphates extracted from 
Wheat Bran, which are so vitally nec ssary for 
the development and vigour of the Human 
Frame ; it is therefore the best food for Infants 
Invalids, Nursing Mothers, &« ‘ 
cess of manufacture the action of the 
upon the starch converts it into } 
thereby rendering ‘‘ Frame Food " Diet especially 
suitable for the weik di gestive powers of youny 
infants and Invalids. ; 


Children grow stout and strong while using it; 
Invalids tind it restorative and invigorating ; 


Nursing Mothers are greatly benvtited in the 
| fiow and nutritive nature of their milk: and 
the same unique phosphatic nourishment re 
plenishes the drain on the systen: nf Expectant 
Mothers with the best resuits for 
and child, 
To enable unjone to test the truth of atove, we wil! send 1-lb 
Sauple in a Handsome Enamelled Bou 
af id. to pay postage. (Mention this piper. 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., in Ti 
1-Ib. at 1s., 4-Ibs. at 3s. 94., or sent, carr paid, by 
FRAME FOOD CO, Lo, Lucibard Rd 
en : 


| Wheat Phosphates (not chemical phosphates) 


food con- 


wth mother 


, Battersea, London. S.W. 





Woodward's 
‘Gripe Water.” 


SAFEST, ; AIDS 


BEST TEETHING, 


REMEDY PREVENTS 
for all 


DISORDERS : fey CONVULSIONS. 
of INFANTS |‘ SIMPLY 
and CHILDREN. “&# INVALUABLE. 


Mrs. ADAS. BALLIN, Editorof* BaBy,” writes; “ 1 had your‘ GRIPE 

WATER’ anaiysed on the oceasion of The Baby's Exhibition, as L was 

seqtiested to mention it in my lectures. The result of the analysis was 

suck that } had » ensure in recommending it.” 

Sold by Che Grocers, Stores, 1s. 14d. Sample Bottle post — 

12 ats as nps, W w OOBWARD, Chaucer Street, Nottingham. 
SAFE, SIMPLE, PALATABLE, EFFICACIOU 





cls, on receipt 





SYMINGTON'S 
= PEA FLOUR 


EASILY DIGESTED, 


For SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


sos Ba 
grade Mark. Sold in Tins and Packets by all Grocers. 
Manufacturers BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, 
( Estahd. over 60 years) § MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
Export Agent—J. T. MORTON, LONDON. 

















BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


NESTLE'S 
meta" ELODT) 


FOR 
INFANTS & GHILORER 
GIVEN TO BABIES IN PLACE OF MOTHER'S MILK. 
A Complete Diet alone for Infants and Children, 
as well as for Invalids. 
DELICIOUS, NOURISHING, EASILY DIGESTED. 
Milk being employed in the production of this per- 
fect, Food, it only requires a little water to make it 
instantly ready for use. 
Pamphlet, containing Testimony of the Highest Medical Authori- 
ties, sent free with Sample Tin on application to H. NESTLE, 
48, Cannon Street, E.C. 











It is something DAINTY for the table. It is Salt, used like 
is =e FPood-strength of Bran. It makes Children 
ves a th to cverworked Adults. 

tronger Nerves. It is a food, not a 
Meiicine. Itis Mood oem fete 6 a! Doctors. It is the Daintiest, 
Driest, Finest Salt. 


PRICES, 1d., 6d.. & Is. GooD FOR FOOD. 
Or av. Cremists, Cxtcens, any Stones, on DIRKCT FROM 


Ceresos SALTCo,,LT0..NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; 134 Upper THAMESST.,E.C. | 


Write for particulars, mentioning your usual Tradesman, 





BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 
rally, wholhine 
Congectionahgs* 


Tancet, 

















iE Brown Payson 
as =CORN tN FLOUR’ 











SIGNATURES ON PACKETS. 





fl Reckitts 
Blue. 


See that you get it! 
As bad makes are Sten sold. 
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